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THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


haan same notoriety which, without positive evidence of 
individual witnesses, assures us that there is a block 
in the Land Court, also assures us that there is a block in 
the House of Commons. The ingenious speculators who 
calculate that the Land Court, at its present rate of 
progress, would take thirty or forty years to get through 
its work, might prove as satisfactorily that the House of 
Commons could not get through the work of the present 
Session in all the Sessions of its legal existence. And, if 
we ask how it happens that there is now such a terrible 
block of Parliamentary business, we may arrive on re- 
flection at three conclusions—that the business of the 
House of Commons is in some respects badly arranged ; 
that the Government has increased its difficulties by its 
own mismanagement ; and that the cléture, if conceivably 
useful under other circumstances, would have been totally 
inoperative as a remedy for the present block. The 
special point of bad arrangement in the distribution of 
business which has lately come into prominence is the 
allotment of time between the Government and private 
members. The Government has not the time at its 
command which it needs, and private members both 
encroach on the time of the Government and throw 
away the time which is all their own. The Govern- 
ment has Mondays and Thursdays; the private members 
have Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays. Wednesdays 
are, as a rule, spent fairly well. Bills which need dis- 
cussion are tolerably well discussed or give rise to state- 
ments of serious importance. Mr. Finp.arer, for example, 
had last Wednesday the signal and peculiar success of in- 
troducing a Bill which was so inconsiderately framed that 
not a single member could be found to support it, but 
the discussion of which forced the Government to declare 
that they must ask for a month or two to consider how 
best to remedy some of those defects of their beloved Land 
Act into which it was lately pronounced sacrilege to 
inquire. Tuesdays and Fridays are given up to private 
members, but are almost invariably wasted. There have 
now been four counts-out on Tuesdays, the House think- 
ing that the proposals of private members are far too 
trivial to induce it to deprive itself of a few well- 
earned hours for rest or amusement. On Mondays 
and Thursdays, what with, as on Thursday, 46 ques- 
tions, ocoupying eight pages of the notice-paper, and 
what with the discussion, previous to considering Supply, 
of such grievances as the possible abrogation of the 
International Tribunals in Egypt, and the appointment of 
Major Bonp to the office of Provincial Magistrate in 
Ireland, the Government cannot begin its real work until 
midnight. It is not only inconvenient, but ludicrous, that 
statements of such great national interest as those made 
on moving the Army and Navy Estimates should be de- 
livered in the small hours of the morning. Much of the 
embarrassment thus caused is an indirect consequence of 
party government. There is no interest, because there is 
no reality, in any discussion which does not call the 
Government into play. The proposals of private members, 
when of a kind to fall outside the range of party con- 
dict, awake no sentiment either of approbation or disap- 
probation. They are regarded as mere personal displays. 

very private member likes himself and his own proposals, 
but detests other private members and their proposals. 
Whose dog is he that he should lose his dinner or stay 


out of bed in order that he may countenance another 
member as impotent as he is, and with a crotchet as in- 
effectual as his own? And private members no longer 
feel an unfulfilled desire for the pale and shadowy im- 
portance of airing their proposals on the evenings reserved 
to them. They have a much more sure and powerful in- 
strument of gaining attention. They caa ask questions, 
and this resource has most conspicuous advantages. The 
sillier the question, the more it is likely to vex those to 
whom it is addressed ; and every questioner is sure that his 
subject will come on, and that the House must notice that 
it is he, and no one else, who is standing on his legs, 
putting his question and grumbling at the answer; and, 
lastly, he calls to his aid all the profitable excitement of 
party contention. One side fears, and the other hopes, 
that the Government has got into some mysterious 
scrape; and thus, through the easy road to prominence 
they open, and the party interest they rouse, ques- 
tions not only despoil the Government of its busi- 
ness hours, but squeeze the life out of the nights which 
are nominally reserved for private members. 

The Government has, however, increased its inevitable 
troubles by mismanagement. It has had to bring for- 
ward its Army and Navy Estimates in the middle of the 
night, and to insist that these Estimates should be voted 
without discussion and without delay. It could not give 
even a day’s grace; it had counted the honrs, and could 
show mathematically that the Bills must be passed exactly 
at the moment when they were to be passed. It is not 
surprising that some members of the Opposition protested 
at this imperious dictation, and urged that a little time 
for consideration might well be given. That nothing like 
wanton or foolish obstruction was intended was amply 
proved when it was found that so very moderate and ex- 
perienced a Conservative as Mr. Sciarer-Boors took part 
in such resistance as was attempted. When Mr. Grap- 
STONE at last explained the real reason of urgency, those 
who had been most warm in opposition at once recognized 
the cogency of this reason, and tendered handsome and 
frank apologies for any undeserved imputations they 
might have made. Even Sir Cuartes Domvitte must 
admit that there are still some gentlemen left in this de- 
generate House. The Queen is at Mentone, and the 
time necessary for a messenger to reach England must 
be added to the time necessary for passing the Bill. 
Mr, GwapsTtoNE was quite right in not, in the first 
instance, parading the QUBEN’s journey as an excuse 
for the summons he was making to extraordinary speed. 
The name of the Sovereign ought not to be ra A, 
into debate, and her choice of a place of residence 
ought not to be referred to in the House of Commons 
except when absolutely necessary. When a reference to 
the Guanes absence from England became inevitable, Mr. 
Guapstone explained the real cause of unusual urgency, 
and Lord Percy and Lord Eustace Ceci at once recog- 
nized that the Primz Minister had been right in not giving 
this explanation sooner, and that the explanation, when 
given, was incontestable. Attempts to check and confate 
the Ministerial calculation have naturally been made; but 
the Government in such a matter must be allowed to cal- 
culate for itself, and even his bitterest critics would 
allow that, of the few persons in England competent to 
understand Bradshaw, Mr. Guapstons is certainly one. If 
the bringing forward of the Estimates had been so long 
delayed, it may be taken that there was no time to spare 
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in voting them. But the Estimates had been kept back 
because the Government had chosen to attend to other 
things until the last moment at which the Estimates could 
be brought forward. The nights that belonged to the 


Estimates had been given to Mr. Grapstone’s Resolution. |- 


From a national point of view there is little reason to 
rezrct this. The debate on Mr. Giapstonn’s Resolution 
‘vas shown to be at once opportune and beneficial. Under 


cover of a Resolution that no inquiry into the working of | 


the Land Act could properly be made at this early stage of 
its operations, a searching and most instructive inquiry was 
made, not only into the working of the Act, but into its pro- 


visions ; and it was abundantly shown that this inquiry was. 


not made a day too soon. The private inquiry of the 
House of Lords has sunk into insignificance because the 
public inquiry of the House of Commons has superseded it. 
‘There is no longer any quarrel between the Houses, be- 
cause the House of Commons hasdone whatit magniloquently 
pronounced neither House ought to do. But from the point 
of view of the Government, from the point of view of the 
conductors of public business, from the point of view of 
those who deprecated an inquiry as a waste, and worse 
than a waste, of time, the postponement of the Estimates 
in order that an inquiry might be made in the ample and 
convincing manner in which it was made was a sad blunder, 
causing @ grievous irregularity in the proper progress of 
that portion of the business of the House of Commons 
for which the Government is responsible. 


The discussion of the new rales of procedure will now 
be resumed, and the cléture will form the first subject of 
debate. The House will resume the discussion of the rules 
with a vivid impression that there is a block of business 
which it is wise to attempt to remove or lessen; but it 
will also resame it with a keen recollection that on no 
oceasion during the present Session would the clotare have 
been of any use. There have been only two long debates 
—the debate on the Address, and the debate on Mr. 
Grapstone’s Resolution. It may almost be said to bea 
part of the Constitution that the debate on the Address shall 
be long if members wish that it shall be long. It is held 
on the occasion when Parliament and the Government 
meet after something like half a year’s separation, and its 
use is to give an opportunity for inquiry into the Boney in 
every direction which the Government has pursued during 
the period of its immunity from immediate Parliamentary 
control. The long debate on Mr. Giapstone’s Resolution 
was not an hour too long. It took the form of an inquiry 
into a very important and very pressing matter of grave 
national interest, and it was precisely because the debate 
was long and afforded an opportunity for the production 
of testimony and the offering of opinions from every 
quarter that the inquiry was impartial and exhaustive 
and its results convincing. The House of Commons 
conceives itself to be superior in every way to the House 
of Lords; but it cannot expect to do thoroughly in less 
than four nights what the House of Lords hopes to do 
imperfectly in four months. Members will certainly own 
that the experience of other Sessions, if not of this 
Session, has shown that debates may be too long; but 
they will also recollect that the debates have been too long 
because they were protracted by obstruction, and obstruc- 
tion is dealt with by other rules, and not by that estab- 
lishing the cléture. It is impossible to say that a very 
diligent search might not disclose instances in which 
a debate has been too long, not through obstruction, but 
because, after the subject Fad been thoroughly thrashed 
out, members whom the House did not wish to hear, and 
who had nothing to say that had not been said, would in- 
sist on speaking. But it is safe to say that such instances 
have been rare and are not easy to find. If the House was 
kept in good humour and thought that the Government 
was dealing fairly by it, a whole Session might pass 
without the cléture ever being applied, although the 
new rule were passed. It is also quite conceivable 
that on some occasions, the nature of which it is 
hard to anticipate, some rule for closing debate might 
bo beneficially applied. What is See ate in the 
new rule is, that the mode in which it is presented 
to the: House, and also the shape given to it, tend to destroy 
shose relations of courteous antagonism between the 
Government. and the Opposition on which the happy 
working of the system of party government largely 
depends ; and also that the shape given to the rule is so 
illogical and arbitrary, that there is really no defence for it 
exvept tnat'the Government says it must’ stand as it has 


been drawn. The discussion of a rule open to these 
objections, but defended on this singular ground, wifl not, 
it may be feared, be very instructive to the public or very 
creditable to the House. 


THE, RUSSO-PERSIAN ‘TREATY, 


HP information which has been at last vouchsafed in 
“respect to the Convention concluded three months 


ago between Russia and Persia as to the northern frontier 


of the latter country has this of familiar about it, that it 
neither confirms the worst anticipations nor altogether 
contradicts them. It was hardly probable that the re- 
ported annexations on the south to the Attrek, or on the 
east to the immediate neighbourhood of Sarakhs, had 
been actually grasped by Russia or yielded by Persia. 
When it is remembered how enormous the actual gain to 
Rassia has been since Mr. Guapstons’s Government came 
into power, how easy the acquisition of the rest will be 
at any future moment, how questionable the relations 
of Russia are just now to other Continental Powers, 
and how greatly the Czar’s Government is indebted 
to Mr. Grapstoxe for his action in the matter of the 
Jewish persecutions, it is not wonderful that ‘an osten- 
sible moderation should seem the best policy. Astute 
chafferers in diplomacy, as in less dignified varieties of ' 
huckstering, know the advantage of spreading rumonars of 
enormous demands, by contrast with which their actual 
terms seem reasonable and cheap. Asa matter of fact, 
the actual frontier defined by the Treaty or Convention of 
Teheran expresses very much the limits which the Russians 
gained by Sxoseterr’s Akhal successes, and from 
which Sir Cuartes DILKE, on an occasion which will give 
his biographers some trouble, gave the House of Commons 
to understand that the Czar’s forces would be recalled. 
They have not been recalled, but they have not for the 
present been allowed to push on much farther. The first 
portion of the frontier consists of the Attrek and its 
tributaries, but instead of the most northern of these as 
they branch being chosen, nearly half the claim of Russia 
is conceded in this district by the choice of a line running 
south of instead of along the Sumbar river. The second 
throws the entire district of the oasis of Akhal, with a 
certain fringe or margin towards Persia, into Russian 
territory. ‘The third leaves to Persia the coveted district 
of Mahmoodabad, but draws the line of demarcation north- 
wards into the desert between forty and fifty miles from 
Askabad and about a hundred and twenty from Sarakhs. 
It is, therefore, possible at last to sam up with certainty 
what Russia has gained in the last few years in her 
advance towards India. That gain can be very easily 
stated. It is the annihilation of all the difficulties on 
which the school represented by the Duke of Arcyit used 
to rely triamphantly in their denunciations of Russophobia 
and Russophobists. The territory of the Czar does not 
yet march with Afghanistan; but the mountains, the 
deserts, the hostile tribes which were to make such an 
approximation impossible have now been practically 
abolished. In the advanced posts beyond Askabad 
and the strip of country surrounding them, that 
place of arms of which General Sxoneterr has liber- 
ally described the importance is secured to Rassia, 
and will shortly be connected with the home magazines 
and depéts by a continuous line of steam communication. 
No independent tribe of any strength or importance now 
intervenes between Russians and Afghans. Territory not 
in itself very fertile, but possessing sufficient capabilities, 
has been annexed all along the line, while the minor 
articles of the Convention secure to Russia peculiar and 
unusual advantages in respect of the districts bordering on 
her new dominions. ' Persia is pledged not to increase her 
population in those districts, not to diminish the water 
supply of those streams whose fountain-heads she retains, 
to allow the presence of Russian agents in the frontier 
towns, to evacuate the frontier forts, to leave local disputes 
to the arbitrament of the Russian representatives. That 
is to say, though a considerable stretch of territory more 
than was expected has been nominally left to Persia, it 
is left under a kind of lease or pawn to Russia. How 
this kind of leaso is converted into freehold property, 
no one who is acquainted with history, and especially 
with Russian history, can be ignorant. But it is im- 
probable that, unless some European convalsion takcs 
place, any great advance will be made just yet. There is 
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muchito digest, much to arrange. All that is, really 
pes been gained, and ait that is left in order to 
’ seoure every route from the Caspian to Afghanistan could 
_. pe seized. in a week by a few squadrons of Cossacks. Akhal 
_ jg conquered, Merv is masked and turned, the physical 
difficulties are all happily surmounted. There is nothing 
_ Jef toide but to complete the railway, to induce the Tekkes 
.. to enter'the military service (a task which Ruisia, to do 
. her justice, always succeeds in accomplishing with regard 
- ¢o-her,subject races in @ manner deserving not a little 
_ admiration), to fortify and organize the place of arms, to 
_ finigh the survey. forwards, and so forth, In all this there 
5 is, pleaty, of work, and by all accounts it is being 
busily. undertaken, How much credence is to be at- 
-tachedto the statement that during the last few days 
himself has been busily working at the 
- i preliminaries in the General Staff Office at St, Petersburg 
_-ab’ is impossible to say. But if the assertion be correct, 
“the real character of that displeasure of the Czar with 
_ his recent utterances which has also been much talked 
_ abont, is evident at once. To do Atexanper III. justice, 
“there. was. no reason why his: serious displeasure should 
have, been. excited by the first speech of the celebrated 
series —that which concerned Great Britain. That Power 
is) not, like Austria or Germany, to be offended b 
ingenuous confessions of designs upon her territory. It 
trne,;that the expressions about Herzegovina and 
_ other, matters, which have made such a térmble pother, 
were not: nearly so explicit as those about the place 
_ of arms in Central Asia, and the state of political affairs 
in which the recent acquisitions in Akhal would be of 
such. inestimable use to Russia. But then the views 
of Mr. Grapstone and of Prince Bismarck differ remarkably 
in regard to a great number of points. 
_. That this treaty is a bad business for England only im- 
_ .pudence, which has judiciously supplemented its natural 
armour of iron with a kind of teakbacking of ignorance, 
-,can or will deny. But, like most things, it has its re- 
_ deeming features, or, to be more accurate, its redeoming 
. eontingencies, In the first place, as has been already 
‘ pointed out, it annihilates the whole position of the 
' Ar@yLL school in regard to the relations of Russia and 
. India. Lord Hartinerox, who with great judgment has 
persistently refused to know anything about the matter, 
_and, who, with frankness equal to his judgment, an- 
| mounced long ago that the attitude of the Government 
_ was, and would be, unaffected by argument, is indeed 
--left untouched by it. But this attitude of colossal 
coolness is not given to all men. The deserts, the 
. tribes, the. mountains ; the mountains, the deserts, the 
. tribes; used to furnish the backward Indian school 
with a pleasant kind: of burden or refrain which soothed 


_ themselves and their hearers, They are all gone, these old 


. associations of the Duke of ArcyLu’s, and there is nothing 
_ left but General Skopetzrr’s place of arms looking at 
_ Afghanistan across a couple of hundred miles or so of easy 
_ country, well supplied; almost wholly unfortified, and with 
_ no chance of serious armed resistance. This is one gain, and 
_ nota smallone. Another is that the evil of the uncertainty 
_ of the Persian frontier is partially removed. We say par- 
_ tially, for it does not appear that anything like a recog- 
nized tracing off of Persia from.No Man’s Land has been 
_ attempted east'of the: easternmost point of the new line. 
_ A nest-egg of uncertainty has been wisely left there by the 
Russians.. But there is now no ‘excuse for encroachment 
as far as, the new frontier is traced. Hitherto, except 
_by the taste and fancy of geographers, military and 
other, there ‘has been no recognized northern frontier 
of Persia at all. It is not more than a year or 
two since the Government of Teheran, with the com. 
plete assent of the English Minister, warned an Eng- 
lish traveller that his passports could not be expected to 
protect him beyond the limits of the Suan’s authority in 
that direction, and that what the limits.of the Suan’s 
“authority were he must find out for himself, and at his 
own . . This agreeable and (to neighbours with a 
taste ‘for’ encroachment) ‘extremely convenient state of 
things has ceased, although the. Buan's authority over 
‘Persian territory is somewhat curtailed by the singular 
“provisions of the Convention. What is Persian territory is 
‘now matter of ‘chapter atid’ verse. Lastly, there appears 
in the of the threatened ex- 
“clusion of foreign’ goods from import by way of Khorassan. 
tig ‘Yast’ matter' is indeed one of very small intrinsic 
_Tmportance, | as it is by no means probable that any 


such trade would exceed the smallest dimensions ; 
but the absence of any such provision (which Russia 
is of course well able to supply by Customs regula- 


' tions of her own) at least gives the transaction more 


of the colour of a treaty between two high contracting 
parties, and less of that of a fine levied by a superior on a 


vassal as the price of a new lease of possession of his 


fief. That is the attitude which Russians like to think 
that their country occupies towards Persia, and that is the 
attitude which it is the business of England steadily to 
resist. In short, the whole good of the treaty may be 
said to lie in two things—first, the cutting away of the 

round from under the feet of a mischievous party in 
{ngland ; and, secondly, the defining more sharply of the 
actual situation. This latter advantage depends, of course, 
on the willingness of English Governments to use it; but, 
in any case, it is an advantage in dealing with customers 


‘80 slippery as Russian diplomatists have always shown 
ves. 


themse 


EGYPT. 
resignation of M..vs. an event of 


4 great importance in the current history of Egypt. It 
marks the end of the system of Control which was invented 


‘by the Western Powers, and which served its purposes 


admirably until it was superseded by the military insur- 
rection, M. pe Bricyitres tendered his resignation early 
in February, but it was not accepted; and its sudden 
acceptance on Sunday last by M. pe Freyciver seems to 
have taken him by surprise. He resigned because the 
Control, to which he had done his utmost to give shape 


and substance, was grievously impaired; and he allowed 
it to be known that what he hoped was that some kind’ 


of decisive action on the part of the Western Powers 
would restore the Control to its pristine vigour. But his 
hopes have been disappointed. M. pe Freycinet has 
decided that the Control must .be allowed to lapse. 
He has appointed as the successor of M. pk BuicNiires 
‘an official who has the reputation of being a good 
accountant, and who is to work under the French 
Consut-GeneraL. There is not the slightest place or 
use for such a person in the Egyptian system, and 
this official is only sent in order that there may not 
be a patent departure from the status quo, and that 
the Control which is dead may seem to be alive. The 
only functions which the new Controller can fulfil are 
functions which are amply discharged by a body altogether 
outside the Control, the Commission of the Public Debt. 
The Commissioners represent the financial interests of the 
creditors of Egypt, while the Controllers guided the 
government of Egypt, so that its whole financial system 
should be wise and economical. These spheres of labour 
are totally distinct; and a Controller who does not even 
pretend to guide the general financial administration 
of the country is not a Controller at all, while, as an extra 
accountant to look after the interests of the bondholders, 
he is a mere superfluity. It is impossible not to recognize 
that the Egyptians are. quite entitled to say that 
the country ought not to be taxed to pay a large salary 
to a foreigner who does not even pretend to do anything 
for his money. The Commissioners of the Debt do their 
work thoroughly well already and need no assistance. 
They have just published their Report for last year, and 
this Report shows not only the results of their labours, but 
the mode of action which has led to those results, The 
general result of their financial year is well known. They 
have managed not only to pay interest, but. to pro- 
vide considerable: sums for the amortization of capital. 
But what their Report also shows is that they do not 
merely receive and hand over to the creditors the sums 
which are punctually paid in from thé sources of revenue 
allotted to the debt. They are always on the alert to see 
how the influx from these sources may be augmented. 
These sources are chiefly the\ railways, the port of Alex- 
andria, and the taxes of certain specified districts; and 
the Commissioners are constantly communicating with the 
Government on such subjects as the regulation of the port 


‘duties at Alexandria, and the ineidence of taxation in the 


allotted districts. During the period covered’ by: their 
Report they were communicating with: Government 
which was very friendly, which approached:every question 
in a conciliatory spirit, and which was constantly accepting 


| the good general guidance: of the Controllers. With a 
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hostile Government and with the Control practically extinct, 
they will have many troubles, and will probably not be 
able to do so well for the bondholders as they have done. 
In this way the bondholders will suffer indirectly, even 
though they may receive their interest, until the time comes 
when the general disorder into which Egyptian finance is 
notnnlikely to fall enables the Government to declare that it 
cannot fulfil in their entirety its promises to its creditors. 
No one in Egypt or out of it will be in any way benefited 
ly a superfluous official drawing a very comfortable salary 
f.r doing nothing. 

Before he quitted office, M. pp Biianiéres had the satis- 
faction of publishing the Report of the Controllers. He 
has been lucky in his colleagues, and they have been lucky 
in him. He first worked with Major Barine, and then 
with Sir Auckcann Corvin; and the Control, during the 
whole period during which M. pe Buicniéres has been in 
office, has presented a unique example of able and high- 
minded officials—one an Englishman and the other a 
Frenchman—working loyally and energetically together. 
The Report places in a very clear light what the work 
was that these officials had to do, and what their position 
voally was. The supervised the relations 
between the countries they represented and Egypt. The 
Commissioners of the Public Debt looked after the interests 
of the bondholders in Egypt. The Controllers were 
attached to, and formed part of, the Egyptian Government, 
and their business was to see that Egypt was so governed 
that the relations between England and France on the one 
hand, and Egypt on the other, should be relations of 
amity and content, and that the Commissioners of the 
Debt shocld be afforded every practicable facility for 
protecting the interests confided to them. They were 
not part of the Egyptian Ministry for the time being, 
but were the appointed and irremovable guides of every 
Kgyptian Ministry in turn; for, in controlling the financial 
administration of Egypt, they could indirectly control 
almost every act of the Egyptian Government. They 
decided how much shonld be spent on the army, how 
much on education, how much on public works, They 
introduced or promoted numerous reforms which, if 
nominally financial, decided the whole character of the 
Government. The collection of just taxes at convenient 
times by peaceful means was an excellent innovation as a 
mere instrament of finance; but it completely changed the 
position of the Egyptian peasant. They claimed to see 
that the sum set apart for the expenses of the administra- 
tion of justice should be properly spent ; but, by being pro- 
perly spent, they meant that it should be given to the 
supportofan administration which should be entirely recast, 
and by which something like real justice should be made 
accessible tqevery one. They were really not only controlling 
Egypt, but transforming it, and they were transforming iti 
in every way for the better. But they could only guide 
Ngypt rightly if the Egyptian Government would consent 
to be guided rightly, or could be made to accept good 
guidance by the Powers that had attached the Controllers 
to the Government. They have now to deal with an 
Kgyptian Government that altogether declines to be guided, 
and the nominating Powers equally decline to secure that 
the Egyptian Government shall be guided whether it likes 
it or not. The consequence is, as the Controllers point 
out, that all their reforms are in abeyance; the good they 
had done is being undone, and the good they were contem- 
plating will no more be heard of. If this is to be their 
position, which M. pe Buiextires would not accept, 
and preferred to resign rather than accept, they must 
leave. the Egyptian Government to do whatever it 
pleases. It is no use criticizing when the critics are 
powerless; but, if the Controllers dre content to say 
little to the Egyptian Government, they have a parting 
word to say to the bondholders. They significantly 
hint that the bondholders ought not to feel too comfort- 
able, and that they are being wronged by what is now 
taking place in Kgypt. The bondholders accepted the 
settlement arranged by the Commission of Liquidation, 
and in doing so made considerable, if indispensable, sacri- 
fices. Bat the settlement accepted was guaranteed by the 
existence and practical power of the Control, and this very 
important guarantee is now extinguished. In the opinion 
of the Controllers, the bondholders are now getting less 
than they bargained for, and are menaced by serious 
dangers t which they reasonably supposed themselves 
to be amply protected. 


The Egyptian Government, which is now left to itself, 


has every motive to avoid provoking intervention. It 
clearly perceives that, to avoid intervention, it must leave 
untouched the International Tribunals. Any attack on 
these Tribunals would unite all Europe in calling for inter- 
vention. It also sees that it must not prevent the Com- 
missioners of the Public Debt getting in the funds 
necessary to carry out the settlement sanctioned by the 
Commission of Liquidation. This settlement, although for 
the benefit of the bondholders, was made with the Powers ; 
and Europe, in upholding this settlement, is not so much 
protecting individuals as exacting the fulfilment of obliga- 
tions entered into by Egypt with the principal European 
Powers. The calculation of the Egyptian Government 
is that, if it attends to these two things, if it leaves 
unimpaired the jurisdiction of the International Tribunals, 
and if it escapes the accusation of undermining the settle- 
ment of the Commission of Liquidation, it can do in 
all other respects what it likes to do. It can shelve all re- 
forms, it can squander money on the army, and it can harass 
the peasants. To prevent it from doing these things was 
the special mission of the Controllers; and the Controllers 
have been wiped out all but in name. The Egyptians 
have tested, in a manner most satisfactory to them, the real 
intentions of the Western Powers as to the Controllers, 
and have ascertained that England and France would not 
stir a step in order to prevent these guardian angels of 
Egypt being reduced to the humiliating condition of un- 
occupied, impotent, and well-paid officials. The decision 
of the two Governments was quite defensible, for it was 
the institution of a Parliamentary Government, however 
nominal and illusory, that broke down the Control, and 
England and France could not go to a foreign country and 
shed blood in order to put down a Parliament. But the 
Control is anyhow gone; the Egyptian Government is 
left to itself, and, being left to itself, is rapidly showing 
how its whole character and conduct are tainted 
by the vices of its origin. In some respects it governs 
badly, and in some respects it does not govern at 
all. It is the creature of ignorant insubordination, 
and it neither knows what is right, nor could enforce 
it if it knew. The era of quarrels among successful 
adventurers has set in. The Ministry has its internal 
quarrels; it has its quarrels with the Parliament; it has 
its quarrels with the army, which as usual is of opinion 
that its chiefs ought not to carry off the whole of the 
plunder. The only engine of reconciliation is the appeal 
to the fear of intervention. The Ministers say to each 
other that they had better wash their dirty linen at home 
than be swept away altogether. They entreat the Parlia- 
ment to be reasonable, or they will have the foreigner 
or the Turk in Egypt. They try to appease the soldiery 
by representing that they cannot give more without 
ceasing to fulfil their obligations to the public creditors. 
The fear of intervention does in this way interpose 
some limit on the badness of bad government. But it 
is not in the sphere of bad government so much as in 
the sphere of no government that the danger of intervention 
really lies. Anarchy is showing itself widely. ‘There is 
wholesale insubordination against these triumphant in- 
subordinates. That is being done to them which they did 
to others. Brigandage, a thing long unknown in Egypt, 
is not only spreading over the country, but, what is 
specially important to England, is establishing itself in 
dangerous proximity to the Suez Canal. In one case, and 
in one case only, as Lord Granvitte has assured the 
world, England will most decidedly interfere. She will not 
allow anarchy in Egypt ; and anarchy may pervade Egypt, 
although the Egyptian Ministry may honestly regret that 
its own examplo is being only too successfully followed. 


THB NAVY. 


a7 spite of the disquieting statements which have 
recently been made respecting the comparative strength 
of the British and French navies, it cannot be doubted 
that at the present moment the Admiralty is more 
popular, or, to say the least, less unpopular than usual. As 
a general rule, holders of office have to suffer for the 
faults of their predecessors, and to bear blame which they 
do not deserve, with such equanimity as the tenure of office 
gives; but with regard to naval constraction there has 
been of late no indiscriminate censure, and it has been 
recognized that, if our navy isinferior to what it ought to 
be, that inferiority is not the fault of those who now 
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govern at Whitehall, and that they have exerted themselves 
strenuously to increase the strength of the fleet. More- 
over, considerable personal confidence is felt in some of 
them. Every one must recognize Mr. TREVELYAN’s sin- 
cerity of purpose and strenuous energy, and the honest 
enthusiasm which Sir Tuomas Brassey combines with 
such remarkable powers of labour, and with so thorough 
a knowledge of ships of war and all that pertains to them. 
Lord NorrHsrook has considerable reputation as an admi- 
nistrator, and is not the less liked for presenting a re- 
markable contrast to some of his colleagues in being chary 
of his words. The three principal political members of 
the Admiralty are, therefore, believed in, certainly much 
morethan the political heads of some other departments are ; 
and that belief has been strengthened by their very judi- 
cious act in giving a great mechanical engineer a place at 
the Board, and by the sensible changes which were an- 
nounced last week. The Naval Estimates have therefore 
appeared at a time when the frequently abused Admiralty 
has won good opinions, and it is not surprising that they 
have been on the whole criticized in a liberal spirit, and 
that the lucid speech which Mr. TREVELYAN made when in- 
troducing them on Thursday night has been very favourably 
received. 


In some respects, no doubt, the scheme for the coming 
financial year deserved to be well received ; for, if not alto- 
gether satisfactory, it is more satisfactory than any that 
has been put forward of late years, and shows that there 
is no diminution of energy on the part of the present 
tenants of office. Every one will be glad that they have 
been able to satisfy the just claims of the marine officers, 
engineers, and warrant officers; and no one can fail to 
recognize that they have done good work in strengthening 
the navy, and intend to do much more. While, however, 
it is right to give them all the credit due both for 
good work and good intentions, it must not be for- 
gotten that they have had rare good fortune. They 
have been able to profit alike by the mistakes and by 
the sound measures of their predecessors. Mr. W. H. 
Sara, who dealt with all Admiralty questions according 
to the sensible, if occasionally somewhat narrow, views of 
business men, was determined that such ships as the 
country possessed should be keptin good working order. 
He was resolved not to have a useless fleet, and, finding 
that large repairs were necessary, he spent most of the 
money given to the Admiralty on repairs, and latterly he 
did little in the way of construction. Of course he ought 
to have repaired and also to have constructed; but for 
doing both kinds of work increased naval estimates would 
have been necessary ; and from a substantial increase Mr. 
Smrra and his colleagues shrank, not without some reason. 
When there seemed a possibility of war, they availed 
themselves of the opportunity to increase the navy by 
buying vessels; but it may be doubted whether they 
made very satisfactory bargains, and certainly while the 
late Government was in office there was not so much 
building at the dockyards as there ought to have been. 
One very satisfactory result, however, Mr. Suirn’s policy 
has had. When he left Whitehall the fleet was in good 
condition, repairs having been so well attended to, and 
his successors have been able therefore to devote the 
money granted them to construction, and to gain all the 
credit which belongs to construction, as compared with 
the dull and prosaic work of making good defects. To 
do them justice, they seem to have availed themselves to 
the full of the favourable position in which the late First 
Lord’s efforts placed them. Last year they brought forward 
an ambitious programme, and this year they have been able 
to combine a nominal decrease in the Estimates with a 
scheme for largely adding to the strength of thenavy. As 
has been several times pointed out, no less than fifteen 
ironclads are to be completed, advanced, or begun during 
the coming financial year. This at first sight seems a 
wonderful undertaking on the part of the Admiralty, and 
recalls the great achievements of twenty years ago; but 
on examination it appears that, though much good work is 
to be done, the programme is not so brilliant as it looks, 
since the Admiralty have been able on this, as on former 
occasions, to take ntage of their own broken promises. 
Thus amongst the fifteen are those two t ironclads the 
Ajaz and Agamemnon, and that marvellous torpedo-ram 
the Polyphemus ; but, according to last year’s Estimates; 
these vessels were to be completed within thé cur- 
rent financial Peale therefore they ought not to 
figure in the Esti for 1882-83. Notbing beyond 


laying off is to be done with regard to three out of the 
five vessels which appear for the first time in the Esti- 
mates, and the other two are not to be advanced greatly. 
Very evidently, therefore, the gratifying statement that 
fifteen new vessels are to be commenced, advanced, or 
completed in the financial year is, as gratifying statements 
usually prove to be, not a little misleading. ~ 

If, however, one important feature in the Estimates is less 
satisfactory than it appears to be at first sight, and if they 
show, as so very many Estimates have shown before, that 
the Admiralty has not kept: its promises, they fortunately 
also afford proof that there has been no lack of activity 
at the dockyards, and that the construction of powerfal 
vessels has been steadily carried on. The Ajax and 
Agamemnon, though not completed as they ought to be, are 
very nearly completed, as only 4,800l. more has to be spent 
on one vessel and 8,800/. more on the other. It is scarcely 
necessary to say anything of these two first-class ironclads, 
as they have frequently been described. They are smaller 
copies of the Inflewible, and were originally intended to 
carry four 38-ton guns; but probably breechloaders of 
greater power will be placed on board them. The wonderfal 
Polyphemus, which has also often been described, is very 
nearly ready; but now that she is all but finished the 
Admiralty are only moderately satisfied with her, as the 
new “ protected torpedo ship” is to differ from her largely. 
This vessel is to have small armoured towers. What Mr. 


TREVELYAN said in reply to Sir E. Reep shows that the 


constructive staff still confidently believe in side armour 


for great vessels. Possibly they are right, and the Italian 


constractors wrong; but on this very difficult question it 
would be premature to express an opinion. With regard 
to the Colossus, which is to be launched next week, it is 
to be observed that the Admiralty have been able to do 
more than they promised last year, as she has been ad- 
vanced to 4,026 tons, instead of 3,835, as was proposed. 
Although not as powerful as some of the great French 
ironclads now building, this vessel will be far more than 
a match for any French ship afloat, with one exception. 
She is expected to realize a speed of 14 knots, and will be 
protected at the water-line with steel-faced armour of enor- 
mous strength, and she will carry in her two turrets four 
43-ton breech-loading guns, and will undoubtedly be a 
most formidable antagonist for any but the greatest war- 
ships. Of a different type from this steel-clad line-of- 
battle ship are the armoured cruiser Impérieuse, building at 
Portsmouth, and her sister ship the Warspite, building at 
Chatham, with regard to both of which the Admiralty 
appear to have very fully kept their promises. These 
were spoken of by Mr. Trevetyan last year, and a 
description of them is given in the first volume of 
Sir THomas Brassey’s work on the British Navy which 
has just been published. Intended for service on foreign 
stations, for catching fast vessels and engaging second- 


class ironclads, they are to combine high speed with great - 


offensive and defensive strength. They are therefore 
designed and engined for a speed of sixteen knots, and as 
it is necessary that they should be able to husband their 
coal, they will be furnished with auxiliary sail-power. 
The turrets anda portion of the water-line will be pro- 
tected, and they will carry breech-loading guns of great 
power. The enormous value of such vessels to this 
country, with its distant possessions, it is not nece 

to point out, and the Admiralty has done well in 

vancing them as much as possible during the year. Con- 
sidering, however, the great need which there would be for 
powerful cruisers in case of war, it is much to be regretted 
that expense has been feared, and that more vessels of this 
admirable type have not been begun. In like manner with 
swift, unarmoured vessels, the Admiralty propose to build 


very good ships, but not to build enough of them. There - 


are at present four—the Amphion, Leander, Arethusa, and 
Phaeton—in course of construction, and, if promises are 
kept, three of these will be completed during the year. 
That they will be excellent vessels seems probable. A high. 
rate of speed is expected, and protection against destruc- 
tion by shells will be obtained by means of a thick steel 
deck, while a powerful armament will be carried. There. 
appears to be every reason to believe that these will be 
precisely such vessels as will be wanted in the event of a 
war; but, considering how many of them will be wanted, 
and how deficient our navy now is in fast cruisers, it 
seems a pity that there has not been greater bold- 
ness in devising protection for our food supply and our 
commerce, and that more Leanders and Arethusas have 
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! not been commenced in the public and private dock- 

% "To the imperious necessity of our being provided with an 

adequate fleet of fast cruisers, attention has often been 

drawn; and of late some alarm has been created by com- 

- ‘parisons purporting to show that, not merely in these, but 

in other ships, the French navy is superior to ours. It is 

; _. well that such comparisons should be made, and well that 

-. they should attract general attention, for nothing could be 

-more lamentable or more likely to lead to national disaster 

_ than a childish - belief in catchwords and phrases, and an 

obstinate ignoring of disagreeable facts. To ignoring 

such facts, and to an unreasoning belief in our naval 

_ gupremacy, Englishmen are but too prone; and it is 

» not, therefore, wonderful that writers who desire to 

», awaken them from their lethargy, and to inspire them 

- with a little wholesome apprehension, should slightly 

_ overstate their case. With regard to the French navy, 

; there has been undoubtedly some overstatement. Any 

.; ane who compares the descriptions and tables in Sir 

Tuomas Brassey's carefully compiled book with the state- 

_, ments that have now been made will see that there has 

been error in estimating the real fighting power of some 

ships, and that vessels which will not be ready for a con- 

siderable period have been spoken of as though they were 

now fit for sea. At present, the English fleet of great sea- 

going ironclads actually ready for immediate service is 

stronger than that of France; but, if present misgivings 

have been somewhat exaggerated, there is reason for grave 

_ gpprehensions as to the fature. Owing to the slowness of 

__ ironclad shipbuilding, it is possible to forecast the strength 

.of a navy with considerable certainty; and it seems clear 

. that, within no very long time, the strength of the 

» French navy will be formidably angmented. Before very 

_ long, too, the Italians will have afloat the four most 

, powerfal war-ships in the world; and, as the construction 

of great ironclads cannot be much hastened, it seems 

, Solerably certain that at no distant date the navies of 

_ France and Italy will jointly be more than a match for 

_ that of England, let England make what efforts she will. 

_,.One alliance, therefore, which, though highly improbable, 

_, cannot be looked upon as impossible, would result in 

,, our being completely overmatched ; and the consideration 

_, of this sinister fact, and of the great deficiency of our 

_ Davy in those fast: vessels which will be so vitally essential 

in war, cannot but check any feeling of complacency 

which may be produced by some satisfactory features in 

I _ the Estimates, and by Mr. Treveryan’s clear and modest 

i . &ecount of the achievements of himself and his colleagues. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS, 


M DE FREYCINET and his colleagues have had 
; * an unusually long interval of exemption from 
o attack: The génuine dread which is felt by at least three 
«sections. of the Chamber of Deputies at the thought of M. 
.|@amperra’s return to power has done them excellent 
service. . Little as the Extreme Left or the Extreme Right 
- Jide. Mi Fxeyoter’s policy, or absence of policy, they 
i oe te the personal rule which began and ended M. 
ei tra’s theory of Government. While what Ministers 
do, is freely found. fault with, ‘no desire is felt to push 
criticism to. any dangerous lengths. It is not to be ex- 
-upected, however, that this trnce should be of any long 
duration... The only person who could greatly lengthen it 
jis too. clever to full into the snare. If M. Gamperra 
«liad taken a conspicuous part in the proceedings of 
the Chamber since his defeat, the consequences of 
apsetting M. pz Freycwer would be kept well . before 
the eyes of the deputies. But M. Gamserra takes care 
mot to give M. this advantage, He has 
for; the time almost withdrawn from public life, and so 
.Jong.as he maintains this: attitude the post of Prime 
/Minister may easily seem within the reach of anybody 
-who. is, bold enough to put out his hand to seize: it. Un- 
| fortunately: M. pe Freycinet’s popularity seems to be 
entirely ive. He remains in office, not because any 
One is specially anxious to’ see him there, but because a 
_gteah number of people are specially anxious not to see 
_M..Gamperta there. M. pe Freycinet has, to all appear- 
-ance, contentedly accepted this position. He has allowed 
-the excellent sentiments contained in the statement he 
made on taking office to’ remain sentiments and nothing 
more. He has made no effort’ to forma party either 


in the Chambers or in the country. That he should 
have thought it useless to try experiments in the former 
direction is not = a thing to be wondered at, 
The disorganization of Parliamentary parties is too com- 
plete to make the attempt at all hopeful. Whether the 
case is different as regards the country is one of those 
problems which French politics continually furnish. That 
there must be a very large body of electors who only wish 
to be left alone, and to see the country governed in the 
quietest and most regular fashion, there is little or no 
doubt. But there is no ground for believing that these 
electors would be at the trouble of going to the poll in 
order to give effect to their political wishes. It has been 
the misfortune of all Republican politicians since M. 
Tiers that they have lacked the faculty of inspiring 
confidence in French Conservatives. M. DE FReYcINET in 
some respects is very well fitted to do this; but the habit 
of placing confidence in any Minister whatever has still to 
be created in the French peasantry. There was a time when 
M. Gambetta seemed to have realized the necessity of 
doing this if he wished to see the Republic firmly set on 
its legs; but the extraordinary series of Bills which have 
since made it clear to Frenchmen what it was that they 
lost in parting from M. Gamserta have made a reconcilia- 
tion between him and the Conservatives impossible, except 
he should be prepared to disown all that his subordinates 
proposed to do if they had remained in office. Had M. 
pE Freycinet been a bolder man he might conceivably 
have laid the first stone of an effective popularity out of 
doors by repudiating by word as well as by deed the 
whole array of harassing legislation with which M. 
Gamsetta’s Ministry was associated. To do so, however, 
would have been to risk immediate defeats in the Legis- 
lature, with no certainty of gaining any compensating 
strength in the country. 

The chief occasion on which M. ps Fruycrinet has said 
anything about public questions was in reference to a Bill 
to abolish the Concordat. This measure commands pro- 
bably about the same amount of support in the French 
Chambers as a Bill to give Ireland Home Rule would com- 
mand in the English House of Commons. It is supported 
by the Extreme Left and by no one else. Thenatural way 
of meeting it, therefore, was by a direct refusal; but M. pz 
Freycinet preferred a method which has a singular re- 
semblance to Mr. Gtiapstonr’s latest method of dealing 
with Home Rule. He declared that, though he was not 
himself favourable to the Bill, he thought that the sub- 
ject was one which deserved discussion, and consequently 
he was willing to vote that the Bill should be taken into 
consideration. The Bill accordingly was taken into con- 
sideration, and the Committee which is to report on it 
was appointed on Thursday. It is not easy to see why 
every purpose which M. pe Frercmwer ho to 
attain by a debate on the Bill itself could not 
have been equally well attained by a debate on 
the motion that the Bill should’ be taken into con- 
sideration. He may think that the time has come for 
him to declare unmistakably that if the Chamber 
wishes to see the Concordat abolished, and the payment of 
the clergy by the State suppressed, they: must find some 
one else to do their bidding. That would be a very proper 
statement for a French Prime Minister to make ; but it conld 
have been made equally well in the first’stage of the dis- 
cussion as at any later stage; and if it had been made in 
the first stage, no encouragement whatever would have 
been given to the advocates of the Bill. As it is, a certain 
amount of encouragement has been given to them. A 
Bill which the Chamber and the Government think de- 
serving of full consideration is decidedly in advance of a 
Bill to which they will not give so mach as a hearing. Of 
course the Bill: will be rejected. The combination of 
parties against it is strong enough to make its present suc- 
cess impossible. But it will have taken its place among 
the stock subjects of Parliamentary discussion, pee 
and by it will begin to be said that a question whi 
reappears every Session is a question which greatly needs 
to be put out of the way, and that, as the demand for the 
abolition of the Concordat will never be withdrawn, the 
shortest and easiest course will be to concede it. To this 
result, remote as it may be, M. pz Freycinet has made an 
appreciable if not large contribution. "3 

Religious controversy has greatly occupied the Senate 
duritig the past week, and the effect of the January 
elections hasbeen very markedly shown. The Elementary 
Education Bill’ came back from the Ohamber of Deputiee 
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with the amendments introduced into it last year by the 
Senate struek out. All M. Susox’s eloquence could not 
secure the re-insertion of his pro direction to 
teachers, that they should instruct the children in their 
duty towards Gop and their country, and M, ps Brociin 
was equally unsuccessful in obtaining the omission of the 
clause which includes “ moral and civic instruction” 
among the subjects which every French child must 
be. taught. The Dvuxs’s -contention was that such a 
provision gives to a teacher who may be an atheist, 
and who will not unfrequently be animated by bitter 
hatred of the Catholic Church, the power to force 
upon every French child whose parents are not rich 
enough to have him educated at home orata private school 
a kind of teaching upon religious subjects which the 
parents may conscientiously dislike. It is true that religious 
teaching as such is excluded from elementary schools. Not 
even on Sundays may the parish priest enter the building 
in order to teach Catholic children their catechism. But 
in the hands of a competent teacher moral and civic 
instruction may be made to comprehend a great deal. It 
may not make any mention of Gop, since this has been 
expressly forbidden by the Legislature; but there is no 
reason why it should not include demonstrations that 
morality rejects the idea of Gop, or that it is impossible 
for a man to be at once.a good citizen and a good Catholic. 
M. Ferry was of course ready with all manner of assar- 
ances that the Government would take care that the 
religious neutrality of the school should be strictly main- 
tained, and that any infringement of it by the teacher 
would be as severely punished as any other kind of mis- 
condnct. It is not probable that M. Frrry’s assurances 
would ever have satisfied his opponents; but events 
have lately supplied them with a conclusive retort to any- 
thing that he could say. M. Pavut Berr has been Minister 
of Panesten. and may be Minister of Education again. 
Everybody knows what M. Berr’s notion of religious 
neutrality is like, and what is the kind of moral and civic 
instruction that he would encourage in elementary schools. 
No doubt M. Ferry himself would be much more cautious 
in this respect; but, not to mention the extreme uncertainty 
of M. Ferry’s tenure of office, it might be by no means 
easy to convince him that religious neutrality had been 
infringed by a icular teacher. He might be profuse 
in his protestations against the offence in the abstract, 
and yet blind to the fact that the offence had been com- 
mitted in a specific instance. It is significant from this 
xan of view that he refused to give any assurance that 


. Bert’s own L’Instruction Civigue d [Ecole should | CuuLpERs, it would be necessary in the first instance to fall 


not be used in elementary schools. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES, 


F Mr. Cutpers were not a Cabinet Minister, he would 
have a just claim on public sympathy for the dis- 
couraging conditions under which he had to move the 
Army Estimates. The small hours between Monday night 
and Tuesday morning are not a favourable time for a 
speech that was necessarily full of figures and details 
which it needed close and sustained attention to follow to 
any advantage. But Mr. Cuipers’s position cannot but 
cheek this kindly flow of pity. He hasbeen driven, no 
doubt, into a singularly inconvenient corner, but he has 
been driven there by 2 Government of which he is him- 
self a principal member. He and his‘colleagues chose to 
eat their. cake in the shape of a fortnight’s debate on a 
peer barren Resolution, and they could not expect to 
ave it in the shape of proper time! in which to discuss the 
Army Estimates. It is the. nation which has its military 
policy expounded an hour after midnight that really 
deserves commiseration. . It is. only in; Parliament 
that the action of the War Officé can be criticized with 
good result; and in a Session like the ‘present the only 
chance of such criticism making .itself:heard is in the 
debate in which the Sgogerary of Srarp-explains to the 
House what it is that the, country will have to pay and 
what it may hope to get for its money. As it was, the 
House, or that part of it which ‘remained after Mr. Cumprrs 
had sat_ down, was probably mainly interested in the ex- 
© ting controversies and the ing reconciliations which 
arose ont of the Prime Minisree’s latest addition to his 
celebrated collection of dark’speeches. on | 
The most important point, perhaps, in Mr. Cuitpers’s 
statement was the announcement that the eighteen bat- 


talions at the top of the roster are at last brought up to 
their fall strength.,..The six battalions in the Mediter- 
ranean haye their full complement of 800 men each; the 
twelve battalions at home had a week ago 11,264 men in all 
against11,400 men which they ought to havehad. A deficito’ 
a dozen men to each battalion may easily have been supplied 
in the interval since Mr. CHILDERS e his speech. It is 
true that the quality of these home regiments is not what 
it ought to be. Mr. Cuitpers justly pleaded that it is not 
possible to convert a battalion of 620 men into a battalion 
of 950 men by a stroke of the pen. The regiments newly 
raised to their full strength show a large proportion of 
oung troops and some volunteers from other regiments. 
But the first fault is one that will disappear by degrees, 


teers to others which are going abroad, and Mr. Curtipers 
promises that no such drain shall in fature be permitted in 
the First Army Corps. ‘The infantry battalions which 
have gone, or will go, on foreign service this year contain 
no volunteers, and the battalions which will go abroad 
next year will contain no volunteers. Mr. CHILpers is 
equally ‘sanguine as to the elements of the First Army 
Corps other than the rank and file of the infantry bat-: 
talions. If it were necessary, he says, to despatch 
abroad an army corps comprising not only infantry and 
cavalry, but engineers, artillery, ammunition reserves, 
commissariat, and siege train, it could’ be despatched 
in a few days. It is difficult not to suspect that Mr. 
Curtpers has here allowed his imagination to ran away 
with him. If the past year has really given us all that 
goes to make up an army corps—infantry, cavalry, engi- 
neers, artillery, ammunition, reserves, commissariat, and 
siege train—in a state of instant preparation, it has been a 
very well-spent year indeed. In that case, however, it 
would surely be well to give the country some more visible 
evidence of its good fortune than can’ be conveyed 
in a speech. It would be an interesting’ and’ useful 
experiment if the War Office would give four days’ notice 
to the First Army Corps to assemble at Portsmouth. If the 
experiment were successful, it would do more than-any- 
thing else could do to give the nation confidence in its 
military administration. If it failed, it would do more 
than anything else could do to make the Secretary 
of Srate distrustful of official assurances. 


It is of incalculable imporiance that the First Army 
Corps should be always kept in a state of adequate prepa- 
ration, for behind that there is apparently very little to 
depend on, If we were engaged in a great war, says Mr. 


back mpen our reserves. At present the strength of the 
First Army Reserve is no more than 25,000 men—a 
namber which is no doubt not to be despised, since it would 
bring seventy-one battalions, the ordinary number of in- 
fantry battalions at home, up to a thousand men each. At 
the same time if is not the number for. which we were 
taught to look in the first. glow of the short service 


system. Mr, Cuitpers is hopefal, however, that this un- _ 
pleasantly small minimum will very shortly be Jarger. 
The arrangement of last year, by which men were allowed 


in certain cases to go into the reserve before completing — 


men were added per month. The artillery and cavalry 
reserves have ae come into existence, but next year 


the total reserve be considerably increased from these 
sources. 


Of the recruiting during the past year Mr: Oiinpres: | 
speaks encouragingly. In July last the mitiiditin® age 
was raised from eighteen to nineteen, and ‘the length 


of these changes had any discouraging ‘effett the 


shortly to make the minimum age- twenty, ‘and this 
remove one of the greatest drawbacks ‘to .the fighting 

value of the English army. The past year:has‘seen ‘another 
improvement, in the introduction of a demand‘for‘some 
evidence of good character. General reports that 
young men are beginning to think that the out 
good prospects to those enter it) and ‘that’ they are 
joming with a view to >’ 
officers ; and this process ‘is likely to go’ on: very ntuch 
faster if recruits need no longer expect’ to’ ‘be associated: 
with the lowest and most worthless of their neighbours. 


The improvement in the charaeter of the recraite had teen 


provided that these battalions have not to furnish volun- — 


their full service with the colours, has quickened the — 
rate of increase, and for the last ten months about ‘500 


of service from six. te seven‘ or eight years.’ Neither 


nambers of the recruits, while the first ‘is’ of °great - 
moment as regards their quality. | Mr. -Cititpars “hopes. - 
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accompanied by an equal improvement in their physical 
strength ; and the demand for evidence of good character 
will go far to put an end to those false statements as to age 
which have been the great difficulty of recruiting officers. 
A young man who has to give some account of himself 
when he joins the army is not likely either to wish or to 
be able to begin his career with saying thxt he is nineteen 
when he is only seventeen. 


Towards the end of his speech Mr. Cartpers made 
several minor announcements of considerable interest. The 
expenses of regimental messes are to be reduced, and 
fam will be able to have three meals daily for 4s. 
Something, also, is to be done with regard to subscriptions 
and incidental expenses. A Committee is now sitting to 
devise a plan by which it shall no longer be necessary for 
officers to carry their furniture about with them on every 
change of quarters. At present, “except a table and 
“two chairs, an officer’s quarter is bare,” and he is 
consequently burdened at every remove with many haun- 
dredweights of baggage. In the same way, the regi- 
mental mess has to transport its plate, crockery, and 
glass, with all the risk of breakage, and with much 
hindrance to quickness of movement. Mr. Cuitpers is 
evidently a little uncomfortable at the thought of the great 
cost of a change of system ; but the ultimate gain will beso 
obvious that no objection on this score can be of much 
weight. As regards the men, the shops and recreation 
rooms will be entirely separated from the canteens, and 
coffee bars will be attached to them. In this way all 
temptation to drinking will be removed, as a soldier will 
be under no obligation to go by the canteen unle:s he is 
actually going to it. Mr. Cuitpers looks forward to a time 
when the adoption of short service will have rendered it un- 
necessary to make any considerable provision for married 
soldiers, except in the case of non-commissioned officers. 
When a young man enters the army at nineteen, and serves 
for only six or seven years, it will be no great hardship to 
ask him to postpone marriage until he has left the 
colours. This will save the country an appreciable 
sum in cost of transport, and eventually in provision 
for widows and children. The interests of the Militia 
are to be consulted by the issue of between 80,000 and 
90,000 Martini-Henry rifles, and hopes are held out that 
the Volunteers will shortly share in this advantage. The 
camp allowance to Volunteers is to be increased by 10,000l., 
so that more men will be able to go into camp without actual 
expense to themselves; and 15,000 men will be invited to 
join the manoeuvres which are to be held next autumn, 


after an unfortunate interval of some years. The Volun- 


teer battalions will be included in the territorial regiments 
of their respective districts, and the headquarter officers 
will be drawn as far as possible from those districts. This 
is an improvement which, as time goes on, may be 


expected to exercise a very beneficial influence on the 
soldierly feeling of the Volunteers. Hereafter Mr. 


is anxious to make a farther move in the direction of 
efficiency by enacting that, in order to earn the capitation 


_grant, a Volunteer must obtain certain points in marks- 


manship, instead of, as at present, merely firing away 60 
rounds of ammunition without regard to the effect on the 


target. 


THE MINISTRY AND BORNEO. 


‘TYE interest of the discussion in the House of Lords 
on the grant of a charter to the North Borneo Com- 

y was almost confined to the speech of Lord GRanviLte. 
he Forgion Secretary had no difficulty in showing that 
the grant, in whatever light it is looked at, is not the 
spontaneous act of the present Government. A long series 
of events has forced upon the Ministry the necessity of doing 
something in Borneo. More than thirty years ago it was 
found necessary to put a check on the further conquests 
of the Dutch, who have been long established in the south 
of the island, Since that date Holland has greatly ex- 
tended her dominions in the Indian Archipelago, and quite 
recently Spain has begun to advance claims to power in 
those seas, which her cruisers have attempted to enforce ina 
vexatious manner. If the pretensions of these two Powers 
were recognized, they would gain the entire control of the 
Archipelago. We desire to be on the most friendly terms 
with both nations; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact 
that their commercial policy is not liberal. Spain in par- 


ticular has always imitated the dog in the manger in matters 
of trade ; and, even while her claim to sovereignty in Sooloo 
and its dependencies in Borneo was still under discussion, 
had begun to interfere with the freedom of trade in Eastern 
waters in a way which Lord Carnarvon described as 
“ simply intolerable.” How intolerable the interference 
was Lord Granvitte illustrated by saying that it abso- 
lutely compelled Lord Derby, who was helped in the task 
by Germany, to take a very firm attitude in the negotia- 
tions of 1875. The dispute with Spain was not, however, 
finally settled by these or subsequent negotiations; and it 
became clear that Borneo must finally fall into the hands 
of one of the four Powers interested in it, and the Govern- 
ment have very rightly concluded that that Power ought 
to be England. 
In dealing with the way in which the interests of the 
country are to be secured, Lord GranviLte was obviously 
embarrassed by his anomalous position as a member of 
Mr. Giapstone’s Cabinet defending an extension of the 
Empire. He was almost nervously anxious to prove that 
there would be no extension at all. With much truth, he 
said it was not necessary to protest that the present 
Ministry was oppressed by a sense of the enormous re- 
sponsibilities which weigh on this little island. They 
would greatly prefer to do nothing; but this was a 
peculiar case, and something must be done. One of three 
things must be done. Either Borneo must be left to be 
absorbed by some other Power; or the English Govern- 
ment must take it, as Fiji was taken; or somebody else 
must be found to take it on behalf of the English 
Government. Now there was Mr. Dent ready to get up a 
Company, with all the necessary concessions from the 
Sultans in his pocket, and only waiting for a charter of 
incorporation. He had applied to the late Ministry as far 
back as 1878, and had been listened to with favour. As 
there were various good reasons for not taking the first or 
second of the three possible courses, and as the necessity 
of doing something was pressing, the Ministry resolved to 
give Mr. Dent his charter. That course seemed likely to 
avoid the ill results of allowing another Power to gain a foot- 
ing in Borneo, and yet would add nothing to the enormous 
responsibilities which Her Maszsty’s Ministers find it so 
hard to bear. Mr. Dent’s Company will be entitled to no 
farther protection than is given to all Englishmen trading 
abroad. The Royal Charter gives them no additional 
powers. It is restrictive, and only provides for giving the 
English Government the necessary control over the Com- 
pany’s dealings with foreign States and the natives of 
Borneo. All the very extensive powers of the Company 
are derived from the Sultans of Brunei and Sooloo—those 
potentates who cede such high-sounding sovereign rights 
over a great territory for the sum of four thousand pounds 
a year. If the Company does anything which conflicts 
with the views or policy of the English Government, or 
with public opinion in this country, its charter can be 
cancelled as a punishment. That, Lord GranvitLe implies, 
gives the Ministry all the controlling power it needs, and 
supplies a means of ending every possible difficulty satis- 
factorily. In short, by this happy arrangement we shall 
at once secure all the benefits of territorial possession 
without any of the responsibility. 
If it were not so often practically useful to be illo- 
ical, it would not be easy to understand how Lord 
RANVILLE came to his conclusion from his premisses. His 
speech is fall of weighty reasons why the English Govern- 
ment should establish what is called its protection over 
North Borneo. The country has been a subject of dispute 
with our two only rivals in the Eastern seas; either would 
take it if they could, and both would infallibly do their 
best to shut it against our trade. We have to submit to re- 
strictions on our commerce in the recognized dominions of 
foreign States; but it would be a piece of signal folly to 
allow them to extend the limits of the regions which are 
as much as possible shut to us, and that on the very borders 
of India. Apart from the worth of the country itself, it is of 
the highest value as lying on the track of ourshipping. By 

neral consent the time has come when some of the civilized 

‘owers which possess or desire. dominions in the Eastern 
seas will take it in hand, All these considerations point 
to an occupation of the country by England. Bat, after 
going so far, the Ministry refuse to go any further. They 
will not allow anybody else to take the country, but they 
will not take it for England. As something must be done, 
the middle course of allowing a Company to take it, and 
govern it under the nominal suzerainty of two barbaroue 
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tentates, one of whom is already under the protection of 
Br in, has been adopted. The expedient which the 
Ministry have adopted has, as far as has been yet shown, 
all the usual inconveniences of a middle course. It in- 
creases the responsibilities of the English Government 
without materially increasing its power of control. It 
is idle to say that the Company is an ordinary body of 
traders. It will bea Government, certain, by the mere 
facts of its position, to have difficulties of all kinds with 
its neighbours. The relations it may have with European 
Powers will probably not cause much difficulty. Holland 
has long ago learnt to resign herself to looking upon 
Borneo as out of her reach. It will perhaps not be difficult 
to make Spain listen to reason. The troubles of the Com- 
pany will probably come from the natives and the Sultan 
of Brunet. Mr. Dent and his friends have assuredly not 
provided themselves for nothing with fighting men and 
fighting ships, and arms quomiewe from the arsenals of 
the English Government. They contemplate having to use 
them, and they will certainly have to do so. Those happy 
changes in the behaviour of the natives, on which Lord 
GxaNvILLE enlarged in the course of his speech, will have 
to be greater even than he represented them, and more 
permanent than such sudden changes usually are, if the 
Company does not have speedy trouble with the barbarians 
among whom it is trading. With all due regard for the im- 
partiality of Mr. Dent, and for the sagacity of the Consular 
and naval officers quoted by the Foreian Secretary, we 
may doubt whether a whole population can be led in two 
years from the evil courses of rapine and murder to an 
almost Utopian regard for law and order. The Sultan of 
Bruyet, too, will be very different from other Oriental 
rulers if he remains content with his twelve thousand 
dollars a year when an opportunity for extorting more ap- 
pears to present itself. The Company are obviously pre- 
pared to defend themselves against attack. They con- 
template having to engage in war; it will only be a little 
one, perhaps, but still a war. Whatever the result of troubles 
of that kind may be, the English Government will not 
be able to confine itself to keeping the lists. It will have 
to interfere either to protect the Company or to satisfy 
public opinion in England. There will certainly be people 
capable of making themselves heard, who will not leave any 
Ministry in peace which should stand by while the North 
Borneo Company was growing into a small copy of the 
East India edb 9 ft is as unreasonable to suppose 
that the philanthropists will be quiet as that the Dyaks 
will suddenly turn from head-hunting and rapine to sweet 
reasonableness. Nor is it to be desired that we should 
have a new East India Company to deal with in the 
Eastern seas. Before long the Imperial Government would 
have to assume the direct administration. Of course the 
Ministry may contemplate this result, They may think that, 
as the country is to be taken, it is a convenient thing that 
Mr. Dent and his Company should be there to doit at their 
own expense. In the long run, however, it would probably 
prove cheaper, and it would certainly be more dignified, to 
take the country at once. Lord Granvitie throws no 
light on what the Ministry considers would be the duty 
of the Government in case Mr. Dent and his friends ap- 
pealed for aid. To say that they do not hope for or expect 
aid is beside the question. The Company was not likely 
to throw difficulties in the way of getting its charter, 
and doubtless it is sincerely convinced it néver will 
need assistance. No Company ever was established which 
looked for anything but along course of unbroken pro- 
| pth Yet Companies fail, and are particularly likely to 
o so when they have little wars to wage. If the Company 
comes to grief, are things to be allowed to fall back intu 
their old condition ? The Company has been given its 
charter expressly because things can no longer remain as 
they were, and so we come back to the necessity of a direct 
intervention by the English Government. These considera- 
tions would doubtless have suggested themselves to the 
PREMIER in days of more freedom and less responsibility, 
und would have been forcibly impressed on a Conservative 
Government. As it is, the incorporation of the Company 
is a convenient way of doing as little as possible where 
something must be done which is inconsistent with a policy 
of withdrawal and surrender. It is fortunate that a 
measure certain to lead to an extension of our dominions | 
in the East should be due to a Liberal Ministry. It will | 
have some chance of escaping being wade the subject of | 
party debates. 


ENGLISH RENTS. 


A RETURN has been published giving a summary of 
English rents between the years 1872 and 1880. 
Scarcely any statement could be more interesting if it 
had been of a nature to supply an answer to the question 
how far English landlords have suffered, and are suffering, 
from the agricultural distress of which so many complain. 
But it is only in a very partial degree and in a very in- 
direct manner that the return gives an answer to this 
question. In the first place, it only goes down to 1880, 
and much of the loss that has fallen on landlords has 
occurred since then. In the next place, it is not easy to 
see who are the landlords whose rental is given in the 
return. So far as they may be the owners of property 
in towns or in the suburbs of large towns, the 
fluctuations in their rental throws little light on the 
share which rural landlords have had in agricultural 
distress. In small country towns rents would fall, sooner 
or later, if the means of neighbouring farmers and landlords 
were diminished. But in ge towns special industries 
may support rents in a time when those engaged in agri- 
culture are badly off. Even if we confine our attention to 
agriculturists only, what is true of every other business is 
true of agriculture also. Distress does not make iteelf 
immediately felt. Those who are in difficulties use their 
credit or draw on their capital. They do not and cannot 
change their style of living all at once. Partly they hope 
for better times, and partly, for the sake of the credit they 
wish to employ, they shrink from the appearance of not 
being in such easy circumstances as formerly. Many 
farmers, again, are bound by leases, and must pay on, 
unless they proclaim themselves insolvent, and tenants 
from year to year are disinclined to lose their hold- 
ings so long as they hope it may prove profitable to 
retain them. When agricultural distress has reached a 
point at which the landlord wishes the tenant to stay 
more than the tenant fears to go, agricultaral dis- 
tress pinches the landlord more than it pinches the 
tenant. But in the incipient stage of agricultural dis- 
tress, in that stage which agricultural distress had 
reached in 1879 and 1880, which two years are 
taken together in the return, the tenant fears the loss and 
cost of removing more than the landlord fears that he will 
not be able to get another tenant on equally good terms. 
It may, therefore, very well have happened that in the 
concluding years of the series embraced in the return, the 
real value of land let on hire may have been falling far 
beyond the amount of decrease shown in the rents actuall 
received. Lastly, this return is an Income.-tax return, It 
shows what the landlord stated that he got out of the land 
he let. It does not show what he got out of the land he 
held in hand ; or, at most, it shows what he estimated he 
ought to get as the equivalent of rent. Still less does it 
show the reductions which he made to his tenants, and 
which, although partly made from motives of kindness or 
generosity, were also made in many cases from a prudent 
calculation that the tenant must have a reduction of rent 
or he would break. Reductions of rent are, so far as the 
Income-tax gatherer is concerned, mere presents. Out of 
the taxable income, the taxpayer chooses to make a gift to 
a farmer as he might choose to make a gift to a cripple or 
an orphan. But, practically, reductions of rent are to most 
landlords diminutions of income which they cannot help 
suffering. They are to such landlords a real and a very 
serious form of agricultural distress. 


The results that can be deduced from this return are of 
a very general character, and are open to many interpre- 
tations, each of which may possibly be true, but must be 
imported into the return and not gathered from it. 
Broadly speaking, the return shows a very considerable 
increase in English rentals in 1876-1877, as compared 
with those of 1872 and 1873, and a very slight de- 


crease in the rentals of 1879 and 1880, as compared with 


those of 1876 and 1877. The total augmentation of 
rentals in the period of increase—that is, in 1877 and the 
preceding three or four years—was no less than 2,351,0401. 
The cultivated area of the forty counties of England is 
given as a little short of 25 million acres, and the 


, total rental, which at the beginning of the period 


of increase was in round numbers 46 millions sterling, 
had considerably su 48 millions by the close 
of this period. In other words, the income of English 
landlords had risen about four and a per 
cent. This seems a pleasant state of things for the land. 
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lords; but many things must be duly considered before an 


. attempt is made to interpret the significance of the return 


‘under this head. One interpretation that has been given 


’ in’ a Somewhat light and airy way is that landlords gene- 
~ rally had a great and sudden accession of wealth which 


- aré now most suffering from the fall in rents. 


- four or five years ago was 2/1. an acre. 


~ they believed would be permanent, and that accordingly 
they launched into a more extravagant way of living. 
Agricultural distress as affecting landlords is taken, from 
this point of view, to mean the compulsory abandonment 
of superfluities to which in very good times they recklessly 
accustomed themselves. But, in the first place, there is 
nothing in ‘the return to show that the landlords who most 
~ benefited by the increase of rents are the same persons who 
Accord- 
ing to the return the average rental of English land 
There is 
such a very large portion of the acreage of England 
‘which has never been rented, and never could have been 
rented, at anything like 2/. an acre, that the average is 
“evidently raised by the rental of land with very favourable 


’ soil, and still more by the rental of land in very favourable 
~ positions. There may have been land on which in the 


feeling the pa 


period of general increase there was an increase of twenty 
per cent., and other land on which there was no increase 
at all. The owners of poor land may never have had a 
shilling more of income in good years, and may now be 
among the greatest sufferers from bad years ; and in their 
“ease it is impossible to say that they were tempted into 
extravagance by sudden prosperity, and are now merely 

n of the forced relinquishment of bad 
‘habits. But, even if we take the instance of a land- 
lord in whose case the general ayerage happened ex- 
actly to apply, it is difficnlt to see why he should 


~ have been seized with a sudden desire for luxurious 


or riotous living. Let us suppose that a landlord had 


' previously to the period of increase an income of 10,0001. 


a year derived from land all let at 2/. an acre. He is, 


~4t may be presumed, the sort of person who is sup- 


“posed to have been likely to plunge into temporary ex- 
travagance. He is not so big a man as to be able to sup- 
port much the same establishment in good times and bad, 


- ‘and he is not so small a man as to have to deprive himself 


in bad times of any of the necessaries of his station. The 
exact increase of rental which is imagined to have deluded 
him into wild personal outlay is 450/. With 10,0001. a 
year he was a moderate, safe, jogtrot sort of person. With 
10,4501. a year he became a wild, dashing, freehanded 


> spendthrift. Nor does it even follow that because he had 


4501. more as annual income he had anything like that sum 


to” yr in personal enjoyment. He my have felt that he 
oug 


to expend, and he may have expended, a large portion 


his surplus in permanent improvements. Before we specu- 


_, tremely. small. 
sterling 


** Jate on how much of the two millions of increased rental was 


vt 


spent by landlords in extravagance, we ought first to know 
how much of this increase was put back into the land 


' before the landlords began to spend what remained on 
‘themeelves. 


.The two years 1879 and 1880 showed a decrease of 
average rental as compared with the rentals as increased 
in the preceding period. But the decrease shown is ex- 
On a total of more than 48 millions 
it was under 75,0001]. This is a mere nothing, 


_.and_if it could be supposed to show anything, it would 
. show that up to the end of 1880 agricultural distress had 


' not in any way touched the landlords asa body. This is 
notoriously untrue. The casting off of superfluities, and 
jn some cases the restriction of necessaries, began much 
before that. It is true that this small decrease is only a 
balance between the decrease in some counties and an 
increase in other counties. There was a decrease in 
twenty counties, a stationary state in three counties, and 


---an increase in seventeen; and it is because the increase 


in the last seventeen counties so nearly balances the 


' - decrease in the first twenty that the total decrease is so 


' gmall. Itis true for the most part, although not alto- 


~ landlords in these suffering counties was a loss of a little 


gether; that the counties in which the decrease is shown 
are the counties that have suffered most from agri- 
cultural distress; and it might be supposed that, by con- 
fining our attention to-the twenty counties showing a 
decrease, we should ascertain how the landlords were 
affected by agricultural distress. But in those counties 


showing a decrease the total decrease. was in round num- 
‘bers @ decrease of 300,000]. on a total rental of about 


24,000,000/. ; or, in other words, the loss of income to the 


more than one per cent. It must be remembered that the 
decrease is a decrease on the increased rental of the precedi 
period ; and therefore the typical landlord, with 10,0001. a 
year raised to 10,4501. a year, would, if his’ land wag 
situated in a suffering county, have had his income re- 
duced to 10,300/. a year, and is supposed to have been 
checked in his wild career by the occurrence of this awful 
and menacing calamity. The real fact is that many land. 
lords had begun to suffer seriously before the end of 
1880; and the key to the problem of squaring this 
fact with the return is to bear in mind. that the re- 
turn makes no allowance for abatements which the land. 
lord found himself obliged to make, or for rents which 
the tenant could not pay, or could pay only in part. 
As to the alleged extravagance of the landlords, it is 
probable that some landlords did some years ago begin 
to spend more because their increase of rent was ex- 
ceptionally great, and this increase has, not impossibly, 
been maintained, owing to exceptional circumstances, even 
in the present bad times; while other landlords who in- 
creased their expenditure increased it, not because their 
rental was increased by four and a half per cent., but 
because they were plunged into the general stream of ex- 
travagance consequent on a time of good trade. 


SPAIN AS A GREAT POWER. 


VERY one whose business or whose amusement it is 

to study that curious department of intellectual 
activity which these who take it seriously call la haute 
politique, knows that as a hunting-ground for crotchets 
and mares’-nests it has few rivals. Theidea, of which Mr. 
P. J. Smyrm has made himself the sponsor in this country, 
that Spain should be invited to join the European concert 
—in other words, that Spain should be recognized as a 


“Great Power—is one of the most ingeniously absurd that 


have recently been started even in this richly-stocked pre- 
serve of absurd ideas. For, in the first place, it implies a 
very charming belief in the power of language. Those 
who advocate it do not appear to entertain (indeed, as long 
as they retain any fragment of sanity, they cannot enter- 
tain) the belief that Spain is a Great Power, but only that 
the other musicians in the European concert can, if they 
like, call her one. To do the Spaniards justice, it does 
not seem that the notion proceeds from any person of im- 
portance in the Peninsula, but only from the mysterious 
entourage of the eccentric Paris Correspondent of the 
Times. It is true that a very slight examination 
into the facts shows that, as usual, there are very 
shrewd and practical motives behind the apparent 
absurdity. How far the proposed utilization’ of Spain 
in the Egyptian difficulty deserves the name of a practi- 
cal proposul may, indeed, be doubted. To introduce a 
fresh complication into a matter where there are too many 
jarring. elements already seems of questionable wisdom, 
and it may be thought that France herself has had too 
much experience of “ Latin” rivalry in Tunis to be par- 
ticularly anxious to give possibility to Latin rivalry in 
Egypt. But there is no doubt that the great idea had its 
rise in Paris, which indeed, as M. Victor Huco knows, is 
the mother of all great ideas. However this may be, all 
Parisian ideas have a remarkable tendency to refer them- 
selves as to beginning and as toend to the Stock Exchange. 
Spain, as most people know, is at this moment in one of 
her periodical transactions of arrangement with her 
creditors, and this arrangement is said to be the subject of 
warm interest to certain French financiers. It is even 
said by the unamiable that the transaction has much 
less the character of an arrangement for the past 
than that of a bid for credit in the future. That Spain 
should become a Great Power might, in one sense, not be 
thought likely by any means to improve her financial 
position. But that would be im the long run. For the 
moment her being taken in hand by the harmonious 
members of the European choir would no doubt give her 
stocks a fillip in the market—a fillip of which the ingenious 
speculators just referred to would no doubt know how to 
take advantage. Cherchez le financier is perhaps the 
soundest of all general cautions in the Third Republic, as 
indeed it was in the First. 

However, though this tracing of the probable genealogy 
of the notion, rather destroys its interest, it is still interest- 
ing, partly for the audacity of the idea, and partly for the 
curious fitness of the person selected to champion it, It 
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is impossible to»conceive any Power, possessing extensive 
sertitory and @ which less -fitted to per-: 
form ‘the part of ‘a’ Great Power’ than ‘Spain’ is: at the 
+ moment. Ttaly herself has not been’ altogether 
successful in that character ; and yet Italy, with not much 
more than half the territorial, extent of Spain, has a 0 
pulation more than half as greah again, maintains her 
securities at a fair value in the market, notwithstanding an 
unnecessarily heavy expenditure, and, somewhat contrary to 
expectation, hangs together. with @ very fairy solidity of 
national life. The ‘state of Spain is in complete contrast 
to this. It is all very well'to say that stock and share 
lists aré bad places in which to look’ for’ the value of 
nations ; but it would not be easy to point out’ si. Better. 
A pation whose promise, such as it js, to pay a hundred 
ands is worth twenty-seven pounds,and. a, few shil- 
ings in the European market, may have .been a Great 
Power in the past, and may ‘have the makings of a 
Great Power in the fature, but certainly is not one 
now. The new scheme of conversion may be worth 
anything or nothing, but it marks Spanish confidence in 
Spain that something like one and three-quarters per 
cent. interest is offered, and it marks the confidence of 
Spain’s friends in her that affectionate expostulations are 
Siiesed to her to make an effort and say two per cent. If 
the financial part of the matter is Jaid aside, and even 
what may be called the ethical-financial part—that is to 
say, the tolerably obvious obligation on any country to 
its debts, and get income and expenditure in order 
fe ore it appears as a Great Power—the absurdity of the 
proposal becomes not the less evident. Itis hardly an 
exaggeration to say that Spain is, not only not a great 
country, but that she is only in a. rather loose sense a 
single country at all. . Her political divisions are not so 
much divisions as to religion, dynasty, or faith in parti- 
cular forms of government, as differences of provincial anti- 
pathy. Despite their common language, their great national 
traditions, their famous literature, the patriotism of 
Spaniards is, according to the best authorities, much more 
a matter of the township or the district than the country. 
They are Spaniards, as they have shown admirably, against 
the foreigner ; but, as soon as foreign pressure ceases, they 
become Andalusians or Guipuzcoans, men of Bargos or 
men of Valencia. Only in this way can we satisfactorily 
explain the singular indifference of a nation, whose indi- 
vidual members are certainly not distinguished for any 
lack of personal honour and probity, to the condition of 
the national credit. But it so happens that this pecu- 
liar characteristic is the most fatal of all characteristics to 
that corporate existence which is necessary to a Great 
Power. In fact, it may be said briefly that neither the 
strength, nor the wealth, nor the international morals, nor 
the internal spirit and constitution of a Great Power, belong 
to Spain. . 

It is, however, in every way fitting that Mr. P. J. 
Sura should be the spokesman of this curious project. 
There is still one characteristic in which Spain, fallen on 
evil days’ though she be, is asserted with confidence by 
those who know her best to take the lead of Europe, and 
that is in oratory. Sefior CasreLar is supposed to be the 
most accomplished speaker living in a certain style, and 
there are in Spain hundreds of CasTELars, inglorious, as far 
as Europe is concerned, but by nomeans mute. The style 
of oratory which Spaniards practise does not appeal very 
forcibly to the English mind. It usually recalls to that 
mind the satirical description of a prophet of its own—‘‘high, 
“far-shining, empty.”” When an Englishman casts his eyes 
on one of Senior CasTEexar’s tirades on the Latin League or the 
beanties of Republicanism, he does not, let us hope, feel the 
Philistine contempt which animated Herr Buscu’s mind at 
M. Victor Huao’s manifestoes ; but he feels a certain 
amusement mingling with his admiration. Now Mr. P. J. 
Suyru is an orator of exactly the same kidney as Seiior 
CastzLar. Most people who know anything of politics 

w his reputation; but few know much more, unless 
they are actual frequenters of the House of Commons, 
where, moreover, he speaks but rarely. The newspapers 
praise him, and do not report him. He is a § wii speaker 
of that half Southern, half Celtic type, of which in fact 
Spaniards and Irishmen are different, but equally striking, 
examples, On such a subject as Spain, her history, her 
literature, her recent — movements, her aspirations 
(supposing that she them) to recover by peaceful 
means something like the ition that ConumBus and the 

Captain gave her, Mr. P. J. SmyrH may (in the 


-England. _When Mr. Suxta 


coarse and irreverent langnage of the alien land in which he 


finds himself) be backed to make an,admirable oration. 


What is more, he will protty certainly say nothing that is 
in bad taste, nothing which can be called positively foolish. 


Oratory of his kind is too often confounded by Englishmen © 


with the bunkum of the Yankee stumper and with the rant 
of the lower class of Irish demagogue. The things have, in 
reality, very little in common, except that they are all unlike 
the style of public speaking gop and customary in 

as spoken, the least: that 
Seiior CasTeLar can do will be to requite the compliment 
by a speech in favour of Home Rule. The two addresses, 
printed together, and accompanied by translations:exe- 
cuted for each other by the two distinguished orators, 
would in all probability form one of the most interesting: 


contributions to oratorical literature that have been made | 


for many a day, It may, however, be suspected that this 
would be likely to be the only practical and solid reanlt of 
them. For a Great Power is no more to be made by 
oratory than it is to be made by the most unanimous and. 
flattering invitation on the part of other Great Powers. 
Physical reasons why Spain should not be a Great Power 
there are indeed none, and it might be thought that’ in the 
present condition of the Continent her existence in that 
capacity would be a rather useful help in the preservation 
of equilibrium. But to make a Great Power as the 
make twelve o’clock on shipboard in Captain Marryar’s 
novels, by an exchange of polite remarks and touches of 
the hat, is unfortunately not yet possible, because the pre- 
cedent facts do not exist. A very great deal has to be 
done in and by Spain to make it possible, and not the last 
thing is to bring about some more satisfactory entry in 
the “ Foreign Stocks” list against the name “Spanish” 
than the figures 27 and a,varying . tail of eighths and six- 
teenths, It is true that Mr. CarLyue once said that bank- 
ruptey was great; but that was on the supposition that it 
was an end to insolvency. 


IRISH CARDINALS 
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ie MACCABE of Dublin, who is at Easter to. be 


formally invested with the sacred purple, will be the second 
Trish Cardinal created since the Reformation; and in this. 
country at least his appointment will be welcomed with satis- 
faction alike by Roman Catholics and Protestants. The tone 
of the earnest and eloquent pastoral he has just issued, which 
has called forth a gracious telegram from the Queen and a 
letter of warm commendation from the Prime Minister, is 
quite of a piece with the line he has all along taken in poli- 
tical questions since his elevation to the Archbishopric in 1878 
on Oardinal Cullen’s death. And it is worth noting in this 
connexion that, unlike his predecessor, he was elected to his high 
office by the votes of the diocesan clergy, and not imposed on 
them by the arbitrary fiat of Rome, though it is of course 
notorious that the policy he has consistently pursued ever since his 
election is entirely in accord with the enlightened views of the 
present occupant of the Papal throne. Cardinal Cullen, indeed, to 
do him justice, had all the instincts of a Conservative, and he was 
sent to Ireland partly in order to restrain and reform the wild 
nationality of the “ surpliced ruffians” who had brought so much 
diseredit at once on their country and on their Church, but also 
to denationalize and Romanize the hierarchy. Pius IX. had 
little sympathy with Feniahism in any shape, and was quite 
preress to support constitutional government in Iréland, tho 

preferred absolutism in Italy, And Cardinal Callen, w 


was a thoroughly conscientious, though an obstinate and narrow- — 


minded man, did unquestionably some good in this way, though 
he was too apt to denounce rebels rather because they belonged to 
Secret Societies under the ban of the Church than because the 

were criminal disturbers of the public peace, and often murderers 
to boot. The present generation of Irish priests, in so far as they 
came under his control, are not exactly as their ors 
were before them. But then there was in Cardinal Cullen 
so large an element of the extremest Ultramontanism,, ¢om- 
bined with so very small an element of the culture or breadth 
of view which distinguished his amiable but somewhat inactive 
predecessor Dr. Murray, that his influence for good was in 
evitably much curtailed, Men like Cardinal Newman, e.g. who 
for some few years held the office of Rector of the *COatholic 
University ” at Dublin, found it simply impossible to. work with 
him. Archbishop MacOabe, on the other hand, if) his public 
career may be taken to aflord any criterion of judgment, is a man 
of wider sympathies and larger and more 
precisely for prelates of this stamp that the. present Pope, so far 
as he is left untrammelled by the exigencies of conventional or 
curial etiquette, has manifested a steady preference in selecting fresh 
candidates for the Sacred College. He has also shown a marked 
and very creditable disposition to reverse the’ unwritten tradition 
and precedent of centuries of filling it in overwhelming proportion 


balanced mind. It is . 
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with Italians, As a rule, at least three-fourths of its members 
have belonged to “the most favoured nation ”—a 
strange composition of a body supposed to form the stand- 
ing Council of the Universal Church, and which alone fully 
explains the equally indefensible anomaly of a succession, un- 
broken for more than three centuries and a half, of Italian Popes. 
Tn the middle ages, as Milman points out, these Italian Cardinals 
were often made the theme of monkish satire, which has “ more 
of the pitilessness, bitterness, it may be said truculency, of Juvenal 
than of Oatullus, Terence, or Horace.” We are not aware of the 
exact proportion in which different nationalities are represented in 
the existing College of Cardinals, but we believe that not much 
above half the number are Italians. It has been usual since the 
Reformation to have one English Cardinal, though the line is by 
nO means an uninterrupted one, but the first Irish Cardinal was 
named in 1866, and Archbishop McCloskie some years later was 
the first American ever raised to that dignity. There are at 

resent the unprecedented number of three contemporaneous 

Snglish Cardinals—unprecedented even before the Reformation— 
Manning, Howard, and Newman, to name them in the order of 
their elevation ; and these, with their American and Irish colleagues, 
will make up five English-speaking members of what Leo XIII. 
has declared it his intention to treat as his standing Council in 
the administration of the Church. It seemed at the time to many 
who wished well to the new pontificate, and augured well of it, 
that such a declaration, however excellent in theory, was prema- 
ture, if not indiscreet, under the existing circumstances of the Curia. 
But there can be no doubt that, if the College of Cardinals is to 
become in reality, and not merely in name, the Privy Council, or 
Cabinet, so to speak, of the Sovereign Pontiff, he does wisely to 
give it a character as truly cosmopolitan and representative as is 
possible, as well as to fill it with men of mark, and not mere 
courtly ciphers who will. but echo his own commands or thwart 
his lottier designs by showing themselyes more Papal than the 


Pope. 

When Dr. Manning was decorated with the purple, the Daily 
‘Telegraph celebrated the occasion by the remarkable but cha- 
racteristic announcement that he was the ninth of our country- 
men who had attained that rank, “Our English Cardinals,” 
it ‘informed its readers, “have been eight in number and 
have been appointed at the rate of one per century”—pro- 
bably a clumsy adaptation of a statement which had previously 
appeared in the Zimes, that he was the eighth since the Re- 
formation. And this is true if Fisher is excluded and Pole in- 
cluded in the list. The number before the Reformation, omitting 
two or three doubtful names, was twenty, not “ one per century,” 
but five per century on an average, for the first was Robert 
Pulleyn, the Schoolman, who died in 1150, and the second 
Nicholas Brakespeare, who .afterwards ame the solitary 
English Pope, under the title of Adrian IV. Of these twenty, six 
were Archbishops of Canterbury and three Archbishops of York. 
Of post-Reformation Cardinals, before our own day the best 
known are Cardinal Allen— a nage of some note in 
Elizabeth’s reign--the Cardinal of York (“Henry IX.”), and 
Cardinals Acton and Weld. There were also several Scotch 
Cardinals during the earlier period, and there has been one 
since, at the beginning of the present century, Cardinal Erskine. 
But we are not aware of any Irish Cardinals, either in Papal 
or Protestant times, before Archbishop Cullen attained that 
ba . Ireland was not indeed in the middle ages a country 
which Rome very specially delighted to honour, nor, to say the 
truth, which very specially delighted to honour Rome. The 
heretic Saxon was as yet an orthodox and very offensive kind of 
Catholic, to whose tender mercies the Emerald Isle had been 
solemnly handed over by an Anglo-Saxon Pope, and that too in 
terms not altogether flattering to the Isle of Saints. So little 
accordingly has the grant of Adrian LV. to “his most dear son in 
Christ, the illustrious King of the Angli,” Henry IL, approved 
itself to Irishmen, lay or clerical, in after times, that they have often, 
on the slenderest pretext of evidence, asserted it to be a forgery, 
forgetting perhaps that later Popes, from Hildebrand down- 
wards, have repeatedly confirmed it. Henry, in the words of the 
contemporary chronicler, had resolved to conquer Ireland, “tum 
quod Anglie propinqua est, tum quia Gallis inde administrata 
sepius auxilia intelligebat,” though he probably added other 

more persuasive arguments in appealing to the Holy See for a 
sanction to his enterprise. The Pope at all events in ane began by 
warmly commending him in that “ you, like a Catholic Prince, 
preceed to extend the boundaries of the Church, to make known 
the truth of the Christian faith to ignorant and savage tribes, to 

luck up the seed plants of evil from the soil of the Lord.” His 

oliness goes on to observe that beyond all possibility of doubt 
“ Ireland and all the islands on which Christ, the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, hath shone, and which have received the testimony of the 
Christian faith, belong to St. Peter and the Holy Roman Church”; 
and this being so, and Henry having signified his desire “ to enter 
the island of d, in order to subdue that —_ to the laws, 
und to pluck out the shoots of evil,” Adrian bestows his benign 
asgent and approval on that pious and laudable design, and autho- 
rizes him “to invade that island for the sake of extending the 
boundaries of the Church, of restraining the course of vice, of 
yeforming morals and implanting virtues, for the increase of the 
Christian religion.” The people of Ireland are commanded to receive 
him as their lord with honour and reverence, and the King 
is bidden to take care ‘that the Christian faith be introduced and 
spread there.” And a Synod held at Cashel in 1172, the first year 


of Henry's dominion there, decreed among other thi tha 
“ inasmuch as by Divine Providence Ireland has received her lo: 
and king from England, she should also submit to a reformation 
from the same source,” after which the decree concludes thus:— 
this mighty king for whatever they enjoy of the blessings of peace 
and the growth of religion, since Liars his coming to ireland all 
sorts of wickedness had prevailed among this people for a lo 
course of years, which are now abolished by his authority an 
administration.” The decrees of this Synod were signed by the 
Archbishops of Cashel, Dublin, and Tuam, with their suffragans, 
as well as by a large concourse of deans, abbots, priors, arch- 
deacons, and other dignitaries. Five years later Cardinal Vivianus 
was sent as Papal Legate to hold a Council in Dublin, when “ he 
enjoined obedience and fidelity (to England) to all under pain 
of excommunication.” Nor can it be said that Pope Adrian’s 
uncomplimentary description of the Irish was a mere figure of 
speech. Campion, the famous Jesuit martyr, at all events relates 
in his Historie of Ireland, published in 1571, that Adrian went 
asa youth on a pilgrimage to Norway, where he heard the common 
report of the Irish “that the multitude eft soone grew to a 
shamelesse kinde of liberty, making no more of necessary points of 
doctrine than served their loose humour.” The Irish Saint Malachi 
wrote such an account of his country to St. Bernard about- the 
same period that the latter exclaimed, “ Nowhere are the people 
so stubborn in manner, so bestial in rites, so impious in faith, so 
filthy in life.’ And Giraldus Cambrensis, in a p too long to 


quote, adds his similar testimony about the morals of the Irish 


ergy. 

Such then was the attitude of Rome towards Ireland before the 
Reformation. The country was handed over pro salute animarum 
to English rule, and it would have been no pleasure to Rome, and 
no compliment to England, which neither loved her turbulent 
tributaries nor had gained their love, to raise Irish prelates to the 
high places of the Church. It may seem less obvious at first 
sight awe after the Reformation, when Ireland for the first time 
displayed a zeal for the old religion no longer maintained by her 
conquerors, their Catholic fidelity did not obtain some public 
recognition. But Rome, after the first crisis was over, had no 
ambition for courting gratuitous hostilities, and if Oardinals were 
so little in favour at home that “ it was never merry in England ” 
when they were here, an Irish Cardinal would certainly have been, 
in public opinion, and very probably by the Government, ed 
till recent years as at best a very uncanny kind of portent. It is 
only thirty years since England was convulsed from one end to 
the other by. the appointment of an English Cardinal with a 
titular dignity, and an Irish Cardinal could Landy have been other 
than an Archbishop. These asperities are happily softened now. 
The “scarlet sin” of Cardinal Cullen provoked no fiercer an- 
tagonism than could be expressed by a shrug or a smile; and 
everybody, from the Queen downwards, is pleased rather than 
otherwise to see his able and exemplary successor rewarded with 
the highest honours of his Church. It will be the time of 
Scotland soon, which has already received a hierarchy, and we 
may not improbably witness representatives of each portion of the 
United Kingdom voting in the next Conclave. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BLACKBALLING. 


flees fine early spring has been unusually fertile in blackballs. 
The pastime of “ pilling” seems to have begun at a large 
non-political club, where the political sins of the father were 
visited on the child. As usual a sacrifice was promptly offered to 
the manes of the first victim. Nemesis descended, in a shower 
of blackballs, upon a candidate of marked opinions. But these 
events, the mere opening of the campaign, have been obscured by 
that storm of blackballs whose rattle has reverberated even 
through the gloomy columus of the Times. The event suggests an 
alteration of “me” and “mine” to “thee” and “ thi in the 
lines— 
The furies of thy brother 
On meand mine abide, 
in the Lays of Ancient Rome. The furies of a brother lately did 
abide, in the shape of one hundred and thirty-three blackballs con- 
tributed by Liberal politicians, on two supposed representatives of 
the Caucus and of Birmingham. In that earnest city, public 
agitation is unbridled. Birmingham, we fear, may be expected to 
“march on London,” keeping time to a chorus of this sort: — 
And should they pill both Dick and Bill, * 
And Brammagein defy ? 
Then twenty thousand Caucuses 
Will know the reason why ! 
Among more sober and less fiery Radicals it is admitted that the 
hundred and thirty-three blackballs are so many insults to the 
Caucus. But these circumstances suggest in despondent minds 
the gloomy question, “Is our organization a failure, and is the 
Caucusian played out?” 

History and the future must reply; but it seems certain that 
the Caucus is not beloved, nor the society of members of the 
Caucusian race greatly coveted in the haunts and homes of 
moderate Liberalism. Turning from these special examples and 
modern instances, the philosophic mind gladly contemplates the 
science or metaphysics of lar: In the last century, 
the practice of blackballing would have been explained as 
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the expression of an innate idea, or instinct, planted in the 
human breast for inscrutable : Modern science, in- 
fluenced by Darwinian ideas, 8 blackballing as merely one 


4 moment” in the great s le for existence. Black appears 
to be essentially an act of self-protection against bores, and is need- 


ful for the preservation of the species. e readily trace rudimen- 
tary forms of blackballing in the animal creation. The dog of Mr. 
William Sikes is said by that thinker to have been “just like a 
Christian” in his aversion to other dogs not of his own breed. 
Modern philosophy would convert the proposition, and say that 
man, when he blackballs a n “not of his own breed,” is just 
like a dog, and is influenced by motives inherited from his remote 
arboreal ancestry. Gorillas are fabled to “ pill” (with stones and 
cocoa-nuts) men who intrude among their fastnesses, Crows and 
deer cpl sick members of the race from their society. In 
clubs, if all members could be re-balloted for at certain intervals, 
persons who cough and wheeze would not secure readmission. 
“ Asthmats,” if we may coin a word after the model of 
+ gesthetes,” would be turned out like the consumptive crow or the 


stricken deer whom the herd proverbially forsakes, Another early | 


motive or instinctive spring which makes for blackballing may be 
observed even among very young children. If several are playing 
together and another comes up, his face full of glee, to join the 
game, the others look sourly on him and perhaps walk away. If 
they are very natural and frank they say,“ We don’t want you.” 
Then the new-comer weeps, and the hardened associates enjoy a 
delicious sense of power. In this early exhibition of a desire to 
be exclusive we may detect one of the impulses of the grown-up 
blackballer. Very often he only “ } eng @ man because some one 
has asked him to do so, and for the fun of the thing. It is a great 
misfortune for a man, however harmless and unknown, to “ come 

” at a club where there has been some lively blackballing. 
People who have once tasted blood, so to speak, become like a man- 
eating old tiger, or an elephant to whom we may opPiy the word 
*‘ must,” which Queen Elizabeth so much disliked. They go on 
blackballing straugers out of mere gaiety of heart. Or they aver 
that the stranger's seconder is a man who blackballed the 
last victim but two, and they avenge themselves on the new 
candidate. When blackballing has once set in at a club, club-law 
becomes exactly like the old customary law of the vendetta. The 
history of any Icelandic Sage might usually be condensed thus :— 
“‘ Hratt slew Kari, Gisli slew Hrutt, Grettir slew Gisli, Gunnar 
slew Grettir, Hrap slew Gunnar,” and so forth, till scarcely any 
one is left to slay. Ina vindictive club, Jones has Smith black- 
balled ; Smith’s friends blackball the candidates dear to Jones ; 
Brown and his set are drawn in; a friend of Robinson's is black- 
balled, and Robinson and his clique take dire revenge. In the 

ong run no one is pleased except selfish persons who keep saying 
that “ the club is overcrowded,” and who fan the embers of strife 
as long as they may. Meanwhile, clubs lose people whose society 
might reflect credit on them. Lord Birkenhead is blackballed 
at the “ Planetz ” because the friends of Rajah Chunder Lal think 
he has been impolite to that potentate. apy wee when Lord 
. Welter comes uP at the same society, he is balled by the 
avengers of the foe of Chunder Lal, 

The reasons for blackballing men, as given by people who get 
up little conspiracies for this benevolent purpose, differ greatly 
in force and cogency. Some are very strong. It may be asserted 
that a candidate cheats at cards, or is a literary fellow, or ran 
away with a friend’s wife, though he has not the excuse of belo’ 
ing to the class privileged to do so with impunity. Again, it 
pm ys alleged against a candidate that he is an Atheist. Though 
clubs demand no oath, this has been found a very efficient method 
of securing blackballs. Again,a man may be blackballed because 
his father is a Liberal, or because his cousin married an heiress, or 
hecause his uncle once enclosed part of acommon. In club-law, 
as we have said before, the fine old principles of barbaric law 
survive. Vengeance is a virtue, and when it cannot be taken on 
the culprit, it may legally be exercised on any man of his blood. 
In a literary club it is naturally an insuperable objection to a 
candidate that he is a man of letters, If he is, he must certainly 
at some time have expressed, or at all events conceived, an 
unfavourable opinion of the performances of some members of the 
Committee. He may have scoffed at the poems of one, or made 
merry over the sermons of another, or ridiculed the scientific pre- 
tensions of a third. Thus a literary club will blackball literary 
persons, but will hanker after Guardsmen, bishops, actors, and 
country gentlemen. 

On the whole, when it is desirable to blackball a man, perhaps 
it is best to state vaguely that he is a “ beast,” or a “ bore,” or 
that he is the sort of fellow who struts into a club as if it belonged 
to him; or that he is a stockbroker; or that he is a descendant of 
an ancient, wealthy, musical, but persecuted race. On any of 
these pretexts a candidate may satisfactorily be blackballed. His 
defeat will entail a vendetta, and the dullest club in the world will 
become comparatively lively while the battle lasts. These con- 
siderations demonstrate the folly of the arrangement by which 
Committees elect members. Committees, somehow, do not seem 
to be so i as members at , and have comparatively 
faint delight in battle. Committees let in all sorts of people, 
without the slightest to the feelings of their private ene- 
mies as represented in the club. Now in every club there must 
be at least a dozen men who hate each other for some excellent 
Yeason—one because the other’s voice is too loud, another “ be- 
cause the fellow is always there,” another “because the man is 
never out of the house,” another because he cannot abide the way 


in which his foe’s beard is cut. When to these vague but fierce 
antipathies a Committee adds the of members disliked 
for some more tangible reason, it is really a hard case. The 
action of Committees thus produces a sort of peace where there is 


no peace. 

As the members of many clubs are so particular in their likes 
and dislikes, it seems strange that clubs should be so full of 
bores as they undoubtedly are. They are menageries of eccen- 
tricity. One member scolds the servants, several cough and clear 
their throats in a weird, complicated, and original style. Others 
make extraordinary sounds, which perhaps are the result of an 
attempt to hum tunes. Others possess strident voices which 
overcome all the noise of a large crowded dining-room, and 
you can hear Stentor, at the other end of a vast hall, de- 
claiming his ideas about Sanskrit philosophy or the science 
of whist. Numbers of offenders turn the library and drawing- 
rooms intv dormitories, and snore musically in places conse- 
crated to study and silence. If members could be re-ballotted for 
periodically, none of those strange beings would remain in their 
accustomed haunts. Probably they were even as other men are 
when they were admitted. But they have grown old and wild in 
bachelorhood, and have learned selfishness in the club which is 
their home. They would not fall alone, unluckily, if periodical re- 
ballots were permitted. Hundreds of seemingly harmless persons, 
who flatter themselves that they are at least inoffensive, would be 
evicted and homeless, The streets would present a mournful 
spectacle, crowded with the old, the respectable, the vivacious, 

drowsy, with all sorts and conditions of men lingering round 
inaccessible doors, like Mr. Bradlaugh about the House of 
Commons, Fortunately, no social revolution is ever likely to 
prove so terrible. In the meantime, balloting, to a certain 
extent, protects clubs from bores and persons of dubious cha- 
racter. It also affords much quiet enjoyment to the malicious 
and the amateurs of gossip. Sometimes, apparently, it gives 
a valuable indication of political opinion, and the blackball lifts 
its silent but convincing testimony against a whole oppressive 
order of things. But the practice of “ pilling ” is not, at best, a 
pleasant one, and modest, good-natured persons will think twice, 
or even thrice, before they throw the first blackball at any man. 
We have tried to show the germs of blackballing as they exist in 
the lower animals and among children. But it is the business of 
grown men to get rid of many of the characteristics common both 
to childhood and to the unreflecting beasts of the field. Black- 
balling without a cause is not a genial practice, nor one that can 
be long indulged in with moral security. 


AN IRISH WEDNESDAY. 


}* a Session subject to such abnormal laws that it is necessary 
to take votes in Supply at four o'clock in the morning, while 
the Government allows a month of Tuesdays to be counted-out 
about dinner-time, it cannot be said to be superfluous that one 
Wednesday afternoon should be consecrated to Ireland. The 
‘Wednesdays of Parliament are its limbos, its Gardens of Proserpine, 
where “all disastrous things” gather freely. The deceased wife's 
sister musters in the galleries on Wednesdays, and, in the words of 
the poet just quoted, the deceased wife's sister may be described 
without injustice as a “ stray of ruined springs.” If she had 
been anything else, shecertainly would not be a deceased wife's sister. 
She might indeed still figure as an advocate of women’s suffrage, 
or @ claimant for the possession of all her husband's property, 
while stoutly objecting to pay any of her own debts, The veteran 
battalions and the cadet corps of the Radical wing equally con- 
sider Wednesday their special field day. ‘ Embryos, idiots, and 
eremites” haunt it, the second class being perhaps not the least 
numerously represented. In these circumstances the devotion of 
nearly an entire Wednesday to questions of considerable practical 
interest must be greeted with joy by all except the chosen inhabi- 
tants and patrons of limbo itself. Ireland, though Irishmen both 
affect to doubt the fact and do their best to make it doubtful, is 
not regarded by Englishmen as nothing more than a rather 
troublesome joke. On the contrary, it is regarded by both parties. 
in the State as a very serious practical matter. To one party it has 
indeed seemed of late years to present itself chiefly as a convenient 
ladder to Downing Street, or an equally convenient corpus vile to 
fling down on presumptuous aspirants to Downing Street. But. 
thoughitis conceivable that Irishmenshould not altogetherappreciate 
this “ Gladstone’s valuation” (if a familiar term may be humbly 
parodied), it cannot for a moment be contended that the 
icular use of the sister island is other than serious. Wednesday 
not been used to such important subjects, and an investigation 
of the proceedings of this particular day may perbaps show the 
traces of this sudden breach of continuity. It is so long since 
any Government saw its interest in any Wednesday proceeding 
that a certain uncertainty of treatment was noticeable on the part 
of Ministers. They had not quite grasped the situation, and the 
vestiges of irresponsible flirtation—of flirtation with the deceased 
wife's sister—were but too obvious in the conduct of Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Forster, and Mr. Gladstone. The ble jest which fell 
from the Attorney-General for Ireland, when he remarked that he 


desired to follow the Lord Advocate because he did not agree with 
him, was very characteristic of the scene. Nobody is 
obliged to agree with anybody else on Wednesdays, any more than 


in the case of Mr. Bradlaugh, and the day gives occasion for a 
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sort of Mivisterial high’ jinks. “It may ‘thot ‘be businesslike at’ a 


period when, according to Mr: Gladstone, everything is at a'stand- 


still for want of the’cléture’; ‘but itis very amusing. 
“No less’ four measures, wholly or affecting Ireland, 
had their share of discussion on this remarka 
With two of these the County Courts Bill and the Judgments 
(inferior Courts) Bill we shall not occupy ourselves, although it 
was on the occasion of thé second that the Irish Attorney-General 
made the remarkable speech jast quoted.” ‘When it is a case of 
Scotorim ‘cumulos flevit glacialis Ierne, or vice versd, the wiser 
English mind abstains from interfering. Tt could ‘only give’ dire 
offencé on both sides. The Munici re 
Land Act Amendment Bill ate on a'different footing. The debate on 
the first was chiefly retharkable because of the'singular pusillanimity 
which ‘was displayed on both sides of the House. For once, 
Owing to a curious conjunction of circumstances, there could have 
béen no real difference between the yast majority of Liberals and 
the vast majority’ of Conservatives: That the more people in 
Treland ‘you give*votes to, to the moré people will you at the 
present moment give an opportunity of doing harm, is a proposition 


to which in private life, and taken’ singly, ‘probably five hundred 


and fifty members of the present House of Commons would 
unhesitatingly assent. The proceedings of certain Irish Corpora- 
tions, even under the present franchise, are quite sufficient proof 
of this. But, except Mr. Lewis, not a soul on either side of the 
House liad the courage to say so. That the Parnellite members 
should wish for’ more power to be ‘put into the hands of their 
ignorant and unhappy tools, and that amiable persons like Mr. 

ompson (who thinks that paupers ought to have votes) should 
agree with them, is of course intelligible. But to read the speeches, 
say, of Mr. Forsterand Mr. Plunket is an exercise in political appre- 
ciation more gratifying to the sense of humour than agreeable to 
the sense of justice and fitness. ‘Both ‘Mr.’ Forster and Mr. 
Plunket know that eight Irishmen out of ten in the lower ranks 
are absolutely untit to beentrusted with any power whatever. Both 
Mr. Plunket and Mr. Forster advocate with abundance of flowery 
language the getting of the Bill into Committee for the purpose— 
what shall we say ?—for the purpose of doctoring it. ~There are, 
of course, times for speaking out; and times for holding the tongue. 
But if somebody—it is immaterial on what ‘side of the House— 
had risen and said with authority, “Ireland is about as fit for ex- 
tended self-government as any cannibal district in the centre of 
Africa, and I for one will have nothing to-do with any such ex- 
tension,” it would have been, to say the least, refreshing ; and it 
may be strongly suspected that his statement would have found 
not a few endorsers. 

The excuse to be made for this absence of hesia is of course 
clear enough. Municipal government in Ireland is a matter of 
very small practical importance. The Irish towns include, as one 
speaker fully admitted, so small a proportion of the upper and 
middie classes, that few people can be wronged, as, for instance, 
the middle and upper classes of Birmingham are wronged by the 
tyranny of the multitude, and that the effect of Irish corporations is 
nil, Such, at least, is, we suppose, the argument which prevailed 
with Tories and Liberals; an argament which, in view of certain 
recent flappings of Mr. Gladstone's sails, is perhaps not wholly cogent. 
It is on the cards, as every one with eyes to see sees, that Mr. 
Gladstone's third term may depend on Home Rule, and a reduced 
franchise may help to give it just that stimulus or confirmation 
which’ Olerkenwell and the Land. League gave to his first 
two. But the Land Aet Amendment Bill is a very different 
matter. The comedy of it is not merely on the surface, 
and the languid attention which the ordinary reader gives 
to a Wednesday’s debate may not suffice to find it out. In the 
first place, the Bill, supported by ardent Irish Liberals as it was, 
not treacherous Tories or ‘ill-disposed Home Rulers, involved as 
important an alteration in the working of the Act as any which 
could have resulted from that inquiry of the Lords over which 
the Prime Minister has just wasted a fortnight of Government 
time. It enacts the two things which of all others were most 
strenuously, though hopelessly, urged by the Tory critics of the 
Land Bill on the deaf ears of the majority last year—the appoint- 
ment of official valuers and the extension of the purchase 
clauses, Almost the whole Opposition criticism of the Bill which 
did not resolve itself into a simple denial that anything was 
wanted at all resolved itself into a demand for official valuers and 
for the extension of the purchase clauses. This is now urg 
on the Government by their Irish Abdiels. The result of 
the urging was one of the most curious things in recent Parliamentary 
history. At first the Irish Attorney-General was put up to blow 
an uncompromising blast of resistance. “The proposal would put 
an end toagreements out of court, would interfere ‘with the Sub- 
Commissioners—it certainly would do that—would frustrate the 
Bill. ‘He nist oppose it. But speech followed speech, almost 
all from the Abdiels above referred to, and the Irish Attormey- 
General was, to use the rude formula consecrated to such 
cases, promptly chucked overboard. Mr. Forster got up in an 
apologetic mood, and, although the Irish Secretary is not-a 


eeblest speech o , 


doubted whether his was not t 
Nession so far. Was the congestion in the ‘Land Court so very 
great? Were they quite sure that the change would be for 
the better? Was there not‘a division last- year on the Vuluer 
v. Sub-Commissioner question ?» Would both the valuers agree 
(we incline to select this as the very feeblest remark made by 
a Minister for the last ten years)? Would his honourable 


ble Wednesday.’ 


uchise Bill and the Irish * 


friend ‘ put it off and oblige a bothered Government? It- 
was natural that this loosening of the knees should encourage . 
the enemy, and ‘many broadsides were poured into the Govern- 
ment. Then Mr: Gladstone himself got up. It had eome to the - 
Triarii, But the pri ipal argument that Mr. Gladstone had to 
urge was that Mr. Lowther was not in Parliament last year—a 
difference which may or may not speak well for the improved 


sanity of the’ nation, ‘but which is ‘not obviously relevant to Mr. 
Findlater’s Bill. The second argument that the Prime Minister 
excogitatedwas that the Sub-Commissioners did the work more 
“easily” than professional valuers, which no one who has studied 
the subject is at all likely to. deny. After these two efforts, Mr. 
Gladstone dropped into the tone of his coll 
my lord, a long day.” They gave him a long 
sult 

n 


e, “A long day, 
y, division re- 
ing-in the adjournment of the debate—a rare wing on Wed- 
esdays—till the 10th of May, and in this way the Government 
saved itself from an apparent by a real defeat. Perhaps as practical 
a remark as any made im ‘the'discussion wasthat made by an Irish 
member that “this was the beginning of a long series of such 
ro is.” AS 
F 0 one who, having followed the course of the Irish Land Bill, 
has also followed: the: course of the Irish Land Act, can be sur- 
rised at this state of things. But, without ———- of Mr. 
ladstone’s idiosyncrasy,-some surprise might be felt at the 
obstinate reluctance’ of the Government to acknowle the 
actual condition of affairs. The Prime Minister’s objection to 
inquiry, amendment, and so forth suggests the last-century legend 
of Lord March, or some other sinner of that period, protesting 
against a doctor being called in to visit an unfortunate member of 
White’s who had been struck with apoplexy on the steps of the- 
Club because he, the protester, had a bes on the matter. land is. 
to be saved by the d Act, the whole Land Act, and nothing 
but the Land Act; and woe to any interloping House of Peers, 
Liberal member or other unauthorized practitioner, who interferes 
with the process. This would, of course, be quite conceivable 
and natural ifthe fortunes of Great Britain and Ireland were: 
merely material for Mr. Gladstone to display his powers of states-. 
manship upon. There are, however, 3 lishmen—there seem 
evento be tolerably pronounced English Liberals—who have not. 
been able to educate themselves up to the height of this point of 
view. They strain themselves in civil complaisance, but somehow 
they cannot quite manage it. A few more Wednesdey afternoons 
of this sort, and Mr. Gladstone will assuredly have to hold another 
Monday morning’s meeting to convince the party that when he 
has an object in it he is not above taking counsel with them. 
Whether this sort of party management is not “living on cor-. 
dials” is of course a question which must be left to the discretion 
‘of the persons chiefly concerned. 


x 


THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 


r | PHE ““ New Code of Regulations,” in accordance with which it. 

is proposed that the money annually granted by Parliament 
shall be administered by the Education Department is a great im- 
provement in point of arrangement upon the Code at ent. in. 
toree. In this respect, at all events, it is a very good Code indeed. 
The subjects are arranged under their proper heads, and there will 
be no need to turn over the leaves in an agitated search for a pro~ 
vision which ought to be found in one chapter, and is really to be 
found in another twenty pages off. Perhaps the best way of 
dealing with it will be to set out the effect of some of the most: 
generally interesting clauses. When the new Code was first given 
to the world, it would have been impossible to do this for the very 
simple reason that it was not to be understanded of any man ex- 
cept the permanent staff of thedepartment. Whether this mystery 
was intended to make outsidersconscious of their own insignificance, 
or was the natural and inevitable result of long communion with 
high and inscrutable things, will never now be known, Since the 
Code has been unveiled, it has been rendered intelligible, and the’ 
form.in which it was first cast will probably be kept as‘an ap- 
propriate subject of examination for those who hereafter 
aspire to be Sir Francis Sandford’s successor. 

- The questions of most apparent interest in connexion-with an 
Education Code ought to be the subjects it pro to teach and 
the machinery by which they are to be taught. Bat the subject of 
most real interest in the English Code is the amount of money which 
it is possible to-earn by teaching them, and with this accordingly 
we will begin. ‘The grants to ordinary day schools will be first-a 
fixed grant of 4s, 6d. per head, calculated on the average attend- 
ance of the children; secondly, a merit grant of 18.,'2s8., or 38. 
per head, according as the Inspector reports the organization and 
discipline of the school, the intelligence of the teaching, and 
the quality of the work done to be fair, good, or excellent; 
thirdly, a grant on examination in the elementary subjects’ 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and, for girls, needlework. 
This grant will be calculated on the percentage of actual es to 
the passes that could have been made by the scholars actually 
examined or absent without reasonable excuse, and for each “ unit 
of pereentage” 1d, will be paid. Thus, if every child in the 
school passed, the percentage of actual to ible passes would 
be 100, and each pass would be worth 8s. 4d. If only half: 
the children passed, the percentage would be 50, and each pass 
would only be worth 4s. 2d. The fourth grant will be given 
of examination by classes in two subjects taken from a list 
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mprising English, geography, elementary science, and history. 
Rif y, there will be agrant of 4s. for every individual scholar 


_ passing in any two of the: specitic subjects enumerated ia the. 


fourth Sehedule to the Code, provided. that the percentage of 

_in the elementary subjects at the last preceding inspec- 
ss than, 70.. There is, also a 
grant of 18, for needlework, calculated on the average attend- 
ing as the chil- 
dren are satisfactorily taught to sing by note or by ear, For 


' infant schools there will be a fixed grant of 9s, or 7s. per head, 
. according as the children are taught as a separate department or 
. .as a class in aschool, and a merit grant of 2s., 48., or 6s., according 
. as the Inspector reports the school to be fair, 
. having regard to the teaching of elementary subjects and the phe- 
_ nomena of nature and common life, and to the 


, good, or excellent, 


‘ovision of appro- 


priate and varied occupation for the children. nt schools may 


also earn the grants for singing and needlework, Evening schools 


may earna fixed grant of 4s. per scholar, ifthe school has met 45 


_..times since the last examination, and 6s. if it has met more than 
' 60 times, and a grant on the examination of individual scholars in 
. any of the elementary or additional subjects, amounting to 2s. for 


each scholar passing in each subject, 


_. ‘The first two schedules to. the Code contain the Seven Standards | 


of examination in the elementary and class subjects, except that 


. an the second nothing is said about history as a class subject. 


of elementary education, as the term is now 
best understood by the contents of the Seventh 
Standard. Each child who passes in this: standard, must be 
able to read a passage from some standard author, to write a 
theme or letter, and to calculate. averages, percentages, discounts, 
cand stocks. The class must be able to recite 150 lines, from a 
standard.author, and to explain the ‘words and allusions ; to 
analyse sentences, and to know prefixes and terminations. If it 
is examined in geography, it must know about the ocean, the 


Perhaps the sco 


_ currents and tides, the general arrangement of the plauetary 


system, and the phases of the moon. If elementary science 
is taken, the examination will deal with animal or plant life, 
together with the chemical and physical principles involved 
in one of the chief English industries, including agriculture 
.and the construction of the commoner instruments and the 
simpler forms of industrial machinery. | » to this point we 
have no fault to find with the schedules, But when we come 
to our.old enemy, the Fourth, the objections we formerly urged 
against it seem to. be as valid as ever,. The twelve alternative 
specific subjects, in any two of which individual scholars may be 


presented, would be excellent as part of a system of secondary 
_ education, But they have no place in a system of elementary 


_ age of sixteen or seventeen, 


absurdity of attempti 


education. It is not merely because this system of elementary 
-education is mainly supported at the cost of the community that 
we object to these objects being included in it. That, undoubtedly, 
is one reason;, but it is a reason altogether subordinate to the 
in a school which can seldom expect to 
keep its scholars beyond the age of thirteen to teach subjects which 
would be appropriate to a school which kept its scholars to the 
If it is thought advisable that the 
State should help in the education of the middle class, as it already 


7 a in the education of the poor, a proper scheme should be drawn 
“up 


_ swho have passed thro 
_ there would be at least a 
_ State would be greater than it is under the 


y which secondary instruction should be given to scholars 
the elementary subjects, and are able to 
give another three or four years to their education. In that case 
ce that the knowledge acquired at 
school would be retained after school was over., Ifthe cost to the 
1 : nt system, the 
value of the results would be greater also, We should be paying 
our money for something that would be worth having when got, 
instead of for something that can only be worth having in a tew 


_ very exceptional instances, From the tyranny of the Fourth 


ha 


_ teachers. No substantial change is made in the regulations r 


certificates, the 


Schedule there seems to be no prospect of escape. We ought per- 
to esteem ourselves fortunate that it does not as yet include 
either Greek, Sanscrit, or Comparative Ebilology. 
The third subject with which the Code deals is the supply of 
ating 
to pupil-teachers, and employment in this capacity continues to be 
regarded as the ordinary road to employment as a teacher. 
When the term of their engagement is over, pupil-teachers may 
either become students in training colleges, assistant teachers, or 
provisionally certificated teachers. In any one of these ways they 
may establish a claim to be admitted, to the examination for 
several qualifications, being one year’s residence in 
a training college, one year's service as assistant teacher, or two 


. years as provisionally certificated teacher. The certificates given 


Certiticate will 


at this examination are of three classes. In the examination of 
December 1883, and all subsequent examinations, a second-class 
be the highest 


honour given. This second-class 


_ Certificate can only be turned into a first by good service in an 


elementary schoo 


Besides pupil-teachers, graduates of any 


_ University and women who have passed certain specified examina- 


tions 


as assistant, teachers, and will have a 
right to present themselves at the certificate examination. The 
principal teacher of every. school must be certificated, except 


. in the case of an evening school and of a day school with an 


average attendance of not more than sixty scholars, This is only 
one of the conditions which a school must satis!y in order to obtain 
an annual Parliamentary grant. It must have met, if a day school, 
not,less than four hundred times. during the school year, and not 


_ less than, forty-five times if an evening school, The school pre- 


mises must be healthy, well lighted, and properly warmed, drained, 
and ventilated. ‘he registers, accounts and certificates must be 
properly kept, and all the returns called for by the Department, or 
y. Parliament, must be duly made. And no part of the school 
income must go to the maintenance of Sunday sc 
vision of school treats, 
The new Code has been the object of so much criticism at 


ools, or the prce= 


the hands of school managers, and has been so carefully reyised 


by the Department, that it is not to be expected that it should 
now undergo any very, great alteration. The interval of a 
year, which is to be interposed before it comes into operation, 
is probably designed to familiarize school managers and teachers 
with its provisions rather than to allow time for further com- 
ments, With the single exception of the Fourth Schedule, it is 
certainly an improvement on the Code now in force, Additional 
encouragement is given to good schools, while bad schools will be 
poorer than before; and there can be no object in keeping bad 
schools going when the fact of their existence is the principal 
obstacle to the success of good ones. In its main features the new 
Education Code will probably determine for a long time to come 
the lines on which the elementary education of the country is 
framed. More than twenty years have passed since the introduction 
of the Revised Code, and it is possible, though hardly probable, 
that a similar lease of life may be awaiting its successor. So long 
as the current theories about elementary education and the duty 
of the State in regard to it hold their ground, it is not likely to 
be materially altered for the better. 


OLD-FASHIONED SEASONS. 


HOSE who are fond of lamenting over the decadence of old 
institutions, and of making unfavourable comparisons between 
the present state of the world in general and. the good old times, 
have usually something to say on the subject of the weather, 
and are wont to shake their heads over the irregularities 
of modern seasons, and to ialk regretfully of the time when 
the climate of old England, could be fairly depended upon, 
or when, roughly speaking, there was pretty certain to be 
snow and frost at Christmas and hot weather at Midsummer. 
There is no doubt that of late years the seasons have got 
rather mixed up, and that we have been compelled to part 
with many of our most cherished ideas on the subject of the 
weather. The oracular and comprehensive prophecies of Old 
Moore and Zadkiel are no lunger regarded as inspired utterances, 
but have been superseded by daily forecasts from the other side 
of the Atlantic, which are uot the less exasperating for being so 
often correct, and which, indeed, in the eyes of certain single- 
minded persons, are by no means free from responsibility for the 
bad weather they so complacently announce. Of these laudatores 
temporis acti there are many who take a peculiar delight in 
recalling the winters of their early youth, and who. will 
sigh over the bygone glories of Christmas and its old- 
fashioned accompaniments of yule logs, hot punch, good cheer, 
and universal philanthropy, for which the interchange of ssthetic 
ictures and maudlin rhymes offers but a poor substitute. And 
Houbtless there is something very attractive about the idea of 
Christmas as it was in the days of our grandfathers, and as it is 
still presented to us in the pages of the illustrated papers. It is true 
that the yule log, the boar'’s head, and the stock representation of 
Father Christmas in the character of a disreputable old satyr in 
a state of idiotic intoxication, have by common consent been 
banished from periodicals of the higher class, and have been super- 
seded by lively sketches, more or less artistic, of ordinary domestic 
life as it really used to be from fifty to a hundred years ago. But 
even this improved style of art requires the accessories of frost and 
snow ; and no one would think of depicting a typical Christmas 
in mud and slush. A few years ago, indeed, we had become rather 
tired of a long succession of mild winters and damp Christmases. 
Frost and snow seemed things of the past, and the makers of skates 
must have found their stocks hang heavily on their hands, During 
the last year or two, howeyer, the ancient order of things has in a 
great measure reappeared; and the most cherished traditions of 
former years were revived, if not eclipsed, during the winter of 
1880-81, This return to old times must doubtless have been very 
gratifying to some peregne of the old school; but to most people 
the romance of being shut up for a couple of days and 
nights in a railway carriage in a snowdrift, or of finding 
their daily supply of the necessaries of life suddenly cut off, is a 
sentiment that soon passes away; and few of those who endured 
the worst horrors of January 1881, and are still alive to tell, the 
tale, would care to repeat their experience. : 
But whatever objections there may be to the revival of the old- 
fashioned winter, there must be few who can take exception to 
the reappearance of what we have always been brought up to look 
upon as traditional spring weather, The spring of the poets—the 
daffodil and crocus period about which so much has been written 
and sung—has of late seemed a thing of the past, an in- 
stitution, in fact, that had been thoroughly played out, and 
supplanted by a miserable, catarrhic, death-dealing season, far 
more erous to the human organization than the severest 
winter. But this year, at any rate, things seem to have taken 
a turn for the better, and for once in a way, there is some 
meaning in spring flowers, spring fashions, and spring institutions 
‘A e are inly by no means out of the wood yet, 
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and it is impossible to say what may still be in store for us. But 
all previous experience has led us to believe that if by the end of 
March we have had no really severe weather, the sting of winter 
has gone, and we may indulge in reasonable hopes of a fine spring. 
It would be difficult to over-estimate the importance of such a 
beneficent dispensation of Providence. Had the winter, which 
we hope has now passed away, been anything like equal in 
severity to its immediate predecessor, and been followed by an 
inclement spring, it is impossible to say what might have been 
the result. It would ey have been the last straw on the back 
of many a hill farmer, who after a succession of hard winters 
and ungenial springs has for some time had bankruptcy ye | 
him in the face, but who now, after a mild winter and a goo 
lambing season, may pluck up his spirits and look forward to the 
future with some degree of hopefulness. And in the lowlands, 
and indeed throughout the whole country, the general aspect of 
farming operations offers a pleasing contrast to what we have 
been accustomed to in many parts of the kingdom at this season 
for the last few years. Nothing is more melancholy than to see 
agricultural or pastoral occupations brought to a dead-lock by the 
inclemency of the elements at a time when they ought to be in 
full swing. Groups of unemployed labourers hang listlessly about 
the lanes and stackyards, or crowd the becrhouses til] their last 
sixpence is spent, and they are turned out again to face the 
icy blast. The farmer himself may be met wandering list- 
lessly over his silent and deserted fields, with his hands in his 

kets and a suicidal look in his face. Traffic on the roads 
is probably out of the question, and the whole country-side 
is stagnant and lifeless. But things are very different in such 
@ season as we have had up to the present time. There is 
stir und bustle everywhere; farm labourers find no want of 
omens the farmer goes briskly about his work, and will 
perhaps even admit that things are not looking so bad. The 
cheery call of the teamster to his horses resounds pleasantly over 
the plough-land ; the ducks and geese are chattering and gabbling 
in the farmyard, or disporting themselves in the pond on the 
green; and the song of the lark is heard overhead, in place of the 

of unaccustomed wildfowl, driven by stress of weather from 
their usual haunts, and seeking in vain for running streams and 
unfrozen marshes. Nature is, in fact, awakening; and there is a 
sense of exhilaration and returning life in a stroll over even the 
dullest and most commonplace bit of country which can be ex- 
perienced at no other time. The only interests likely to suffer by 
an early and genial season are those of foxhunters; and it is to 
be feared that huntsmen who object to “them stinking violets” 
and other accompaniments of spring will find their patience sorely 
tried by the end of the present month, beyond which it is scarcely 
probable that hunting can this year be prolonged. 

Nor is the enjoyment of an old-fashioned spring by any means 
confined to the country; and, indeed, as far as personal comfort is 
concerned, the dweller in cities is more affected by the caprices of 
the weather than the rustic, who, from constant exposure, has 
become comparatively indifferent to the action of the elements. 
In the spring, moreover, the Cockney’s fancy turns—lightly or 
otherwise—to thoughts of pcs fields, running streams, and 
pastoral scenes generally. He may neither aspire to nor appre- 
ciate the delights of Sandown and other fashionable resorts; but 
a few days’ fishing, a walking tour, or a run over to the Continent, 
may very probably be within his compass; and many a pleasant 
excursion will be planned and enjoyed during the next few weeks, 
which in ordinary seasons would have been out of the question, or 
at best only undertaken with great doubt and hesitation. And 
even those who are tied closely to the metropolis have reason to 
be thankful for the change. The miseries of London after a 
sudden thaw or during a long-continued series of fogs and east 
winds are too well known to need description ; and having become 
accustomed to consider this as the normal state of things from 
February to May, we are disposed to welcome all the more grate- 
fully areturn to the type of spring which we had almost forgotten. 
In such weather, indeed, as we have had lately, there are many 
worse places than London; and many who at the beginning of 
winter were bemoaning their hard fate in being unable, for various 
reasons, to escape to more genial climes, are now obliged to 
confess that, as far as climate is concerned, they are not much 
the worse for having stopped in London, to say nothing of 
having escaped the dangers of bad drainage and other evils 
which have this year caused such consternation among the 
frequenters of the overcrowded watering-places in the South 
of France. We have certainly been visited with the usual allow- 
ance of fogs, which have served to point a moral in the interests 
of the Smoke Abatement Committee, and which have reappeared 
at intervals so recently as to call forth the just indignation 
of the London citizen, who is prepared to put up with a 
moderate allowance of asphyxia in November and December, but 
who considers, as he has every right to du, that a real London fog 
in March is rather too much of a good thing. By this time, how- 
ever, unless we are destined to experience some unusually startling 
reversal of the accustomed order of things, we may fairly consider 
that we have swallowed our n dose of fog, and may look 
forward to a period of sun and fresh air. A fine spring in London 
is a very enjoyable thing in its way; and the rus in urbe of our 
open spaces is already beginning to develop in a most pleasing 
manner. The beauties of the London parks are unsurpassed in 
any capital throughout the world; and for the next two months 
they will be growing day by day. Already a delicate tinge of 


enclosures; the catkins are falling from the willows; and the 
scent of the hyacinths is wafted through iron railings and over 

vel walks with a freshness suggestive of very different surround- 
ings. It would be difficult to find a prettier combination of 
wood and water than is to be seen at the east end of St. James's 
Park on a fine spring morning, with a westerly breeze swaying the 
overhanging boughs of the willows on the island, whose tender 
green, backed by a mass of still undeveloped ‘foliage, is reflected 
in what might well be taken for a rippling stream beneath ; 
while in the foreground stretches a t of brilliant verdure that 
it does one good tolook upon. Most of the evils of life have some 
counterbalancing advantages; and the soot which chokes our 
respirato yy when suspended in the air in the form of a 
London fog, has the effect, when settled on the ground, of a 
gratuitous chemical manure, producing a crop of grass which, 
until burnt and discoloured by the dust of summer, it would be 
difficult to beat in the country. The wildfowl are splashing and 
diving in the water, or circling in pairs high overhead; a thrush 
is singing cheerily in the adjoining thicket, secure in the protec- 
tion of the park-keeper and his gold-lace hat from the assaults of 
bird-nesting marauders; a colony of sparrows is twittering merrily 
on the grass among the crocuses and hyacinths; and all around 
there is a freshness and life which contrasts strangely, and not un- 
pleasantly, with the subdued roar of the distant streets. 

It would be unwise, however, to jump too hastily to the con- 
clusion that we have seen the last of the winter, and may look 
forward with absolute confidence to a continuance of fine weather. 
We have not yet had by any means our usual allowance of east 
winds and their attendant miseries; and no one even now can 
foretell that the genial weather of February and March will not 
have to be atoned for by bitter frosts in April, or that the Derby 
of 1882 will not be run in a snowstorm. But, whatever happens, 
it will be impossible to deny that we have already had such a taste of 
real old-fashioned spring as is seldom vouchsafed to us; and, if 
only it continues, and is followed by a good old-fashioned summer, 
the most inveterate detractors of the English climate will be com- 
pelled to admit that there are hopes for it yet. 


THE LAMSON CASE. 


ee verdict in the Lamson case was more or less a foregone 
conclusion to those who had followed the reports of the case: 
from day to day, partly in =. of, partly because of, the extremely 
able defence conducted by Mr. Montagu Williams. Few pieces of 
advocacy have been more remarkable of late years than the treat- 
ment of the scientific evidence by the leading counsel for the: 
defence, the report of whose cross-examination reads as if he were 
dealing with a subject with which he had long been intimatel 
acquainted, instead of with one for which, as it may be presum 
he had acquired special knowledge as rapidly as possible. But the 
scientific evidence for the prosecution, though it might be damaged 
at special points, and though no one point alone would in itself 
have been enough to support an adverse verdict, was, taken to- 
ther with the other circumstances of the case, too strong 
or demolition. Mr. Montagu Williams made everything that 
was in the prisoner’s favour tell as heavily as possible, and made- 
the very best that could be made of the fact that he had no. 
witnesses to call, or —— it wiser not to call any; but the 
chain of evidence against his case was too strong, or, perhaps, it 
should rather be said that he had no definite case to put forward. 
The burden of proof was, of course, on the prosecution ; but his 
position would, no doubt, have been greatly strengthened if any 
more definite or more plausible theory of an accidental combination 
of circumstances could have been devised to account for the death 
of the unfortunate Percy John. There was, in truth, but little to 
put forward against the cumulative evidence of poisoning, and: of 
poisoning by aconitine, It was true, and the point was duly in- 
sisted on, that little was known of former cases of death from this 
particular poison. It was probable that it was for this very reason 
that it was selected by Dr. Lamson, who, however, seems to have set 
about committing the crime with a curious clumsiness of which 
there are many instances in criminal records, and which is one 
safeguard against the undetected murders by poison of which we 
were not long ago asked to believe that an appalling number took 
place every year. This supposition was, it may be hoped, grossly 
exaggerated; but that there is strong reason for imposing muc 
greater restrictions upon the sale of poisons than now exist is 
evident enough, and we trust that the presentment of the jury 
and the remarks of the Judge will do something more than stir 
ublic attention for the moment. When this matter comes to be 
inquired into, it will be highly desirable that strict inquiry should 
also be made into the promiscuous sale of so-called patent medi- 
cines, several of which are, as we have often pointed out, as 
dangerous in unskilled hands as can well be conceived.. This, how- 
ever, is a side issue—though a side issue of much importance —raised 
by a trial the interest felt in which was the more natural after the 
publication of the alarming theories as to secret poisoning to which 
we have referred. 
Tn this case, if Dr. Lamson had deliberately tried to cast sus- 
icion upon himself and to lead to searching inquiry, he could 
hardly have taken surer means to do so than he did. To begin 
with, before he produced the capsules in one of which, or in 4 
duplicate of one of which, the fatal dose of aconitine was con- 


green is beginning to overspread the lilacs and other shrubs in the 


tained, he made a singular request that some sugar should be 
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brought into the room where he, Perey John, and Dr. Bedbrook 
were together, as sugar counteracted the alcoholic effects of sherry, | 
a statement which not unnaturally surprised Dr. Bedbrook. Only | 
one of the capsules swallowed—the one administered to Percy 
John—was filled with sugar, the others being empty. Then there 
was the curious and unfounded story of the Piaidceckel boat 
service, which tended to confirm suspicion; and then, when the 
case and the suspicions concerning it were made public, there was 
the suspected man’s sudden return from Paris re presentment of 
himself at Scotland Yard in the guise of an unjustly accused 

mn. This was a daring move, which, however, told both 
ways, since inquiry proved pretty clearly that Dr. Lamson had not 
the means of getting further away than he had already got. It 
js more easy to explain the defiant openness of this step than the 
more curious openness with which aconitine was purchased before 
the murder. But perhaps this, and the committing of so fearful 

a crime from so comparatively weak a motive, may both be assigned 
to the careless stupidity which, fortunately for honest folks, is fre- 
quently found in men who set about a crime of this sort. The 
same kind of thing was observable in the conduct of the murderer 
Palmer, who administered his strychnine doses to Cooke in an 
hotel where there were sure to be many witnesses; and as 
strychnine was then almost as obscure a drug as aconitine is now, 
the — between the two cases is in some ways remarkable. 
In this there is some consolation as against the alarmist theor 
that secret poisoning is probably oftener committed than discovered. 
There are, of course, two sides to the question. On the one hand, it | 
may be said that there are recorded cases in which men well | 

uainted with the action of poisons, and having exceptional | 
facilities for obtaining them, have been detected without much 
difficulty, in spite of their unusual knowledge and opportunities. | 

On the other hand, it may be suggested that, for one man pos- 
sessed of such knowledge and opportunity who goes to work so 
clumsily as almost to court detection, there may be a good many 
who have the knowledge and opportunity and manage to avoid the 
clumsiness; and two or three cases, to which we need not refer 
by name, might be fairly adduced to support this latter view. The 
only practical result of such theorizing is suggested in the 
Judge's remarks and the jury's presentment already referred to ; 
and we may again express an earnest hope that these will not be 
shelved with a formal approval. 

To return to the ogee case of the murder of Percy John, 
it may be said that the scientific evidence is a strong point against 
possible or intending poisoners. There is, as yet, no chemical test 
for aconitine; but the tests which were applied might conceivably 
have availed to condemn the criminal, even without the strong 
circumstantial evidence of other kinds which was forth- 
coming. Here we may notice two points--the calm courage with 
which Dr. Stevenson applied the only known test—a dangerous 
one to himself—in the cause of justice; and the complaint 
put forward for the defence that the accused was not allowed 
to be represented at the necessary analytical iavestigations. It is 
no light thing to meddle with the tasting of poisons as to the 
effects of which comparatively little is known even by experts— 
isons of which one-thirteenth of a grain is under ordinary con- 
tions a fatal dose. It is also no light thing that a prisoner's life 
should depend mainly upon the result of a method of analysis 
which is not yet brought to perfection ; and it would, no doubt, 
have been a mistake on Mr. Montagu Williams's part not to lay 
as much stress as he could on the fact that the Home Office re- 
fused to allow a special analyst to act for the prisoner. The 
action taken, or not taken, in the matter has been explained, 
and no one can question the skill and the accuracy of Dr. 
Stevenson's tests; but the difficulty is one which may very well 
occur on future occasions, and which might be provided against 
Be taking a hint from another Court. In the case under notice, 

e very best and most unquestionable authorities have been ob- 
tained, and there has been no attempt made to rebut the evidence 
given; but it is only too well known that in many cases of less 
importance “experts” are engaged, very much as counsel are 
engaged, for each side. In fact, not to blink the matter, they are 
retained for the prosecution or defence as the case may be, This 
is a state of things which most certainly ought not to continue, 
aud which might be got rid of by having experts called only by the 
Court itsel as assessors liable to cross-examination by each side. 
This is exactly what is done in another Court, and it seems to us 
what ought to be done in all civil, and perhaps more ially in 
all criminal, cases, where such evidence is of the essence of the 
case. There is yet another point which may be worthy of ae 
consideration in this icular case. The prosecution forbore 
rom going into certain antecedent circumstances in the prisoner’s 
life ; but it may be thought that a point was stretched in the stress 
that was laid on the evidence of his impecuniosity as an explana- 
tion of motive. . 

_ If, however, the tion did not rake up the prisoner's past 
life, some of the daily papers did. Nothing could be more indecent 
than the headed articles which have appeared from day to day, both 
during the magisterial inquiry and during the trial itself, in certain 
Papers, one of which at least has some reputation to lose; and it 
18'to be regretted that the strong Judge who presided at the trial 

not seize the occasion for putting down a most pernicious 

Practice which of late years has increased too steadily. To support 
What we have said, we proceed to give extracts from two oaily 
Papers which appeared on Tuesday last. In one we find this 
passage amongst others :—‘ Nothing was said as to calling men of 
acknowledged eminence in the ‘medical world to bear their 


testimony as to the effects of aconitine and of other vegetable poisons, 
or as to the nature of those ‘ cadaveric alkaloids’ which have 


been so much talked about in connexion with the case. 
As far as can be judged from the opening speech for the defence, 
there is no probability of rebutting medical or scientific testimony 
being brought forward. Mr. Montagu Williams may be contem- 
plating a little surprise further on, but his silence leaves it to be 
inferred that no procession of wrt preen. analysts, professors, 
and other scientific authorities, will pass through the witness-box 
to prove that Percy Malcolm John’s death may have been due to other 
causes besides poisoning by aconite.” The foregoing extract comes 
from the Daily Telegraph. The following one is taken from the 
Daily News of the same date. ‘The bearing of this testimony ” 
—the testimony as to the false story about the Continental boat- 
service—“ is apparent when it is remembered that Mr. Bedbrook’s 
evidence went to show that the prisoner did not visit Blenheim 
Ifouse on the 2nd of December, and that he (Mr. Bedbrook) had 
no concern with any boat-service or railway mar at Pg The sug- 
gestion by which the prisoner's counsel attempted to discredit this 
testimony was repudiated.” 

In dealing with stuff of so discreditable a kind as this, it is 
perhaps absurd to s of putting aside all question of taste. 
Still, putting aside what may be imagined as a remote possibility, 
is it too much to say that, not so many years ago, the appearance 
of articles of this sort while a trial was pending would have been 
condemned—and most justly condemned—from the Bench as con- 
tempt of Court ? 


THE ELECTRIC EXHIBITION AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


af the slow completion of this Exhibition has had the disad- 
vantage of preventing up to the present time any careful notice 
of the exhibits, class by class, almost all regret which even this 
inconvenience has caused must vanish before the present excellent 
result. Some few of the minor, though interesting, objects have 
yet to arrive, but the general result to be now seen is in the 
highest degree satisfactory; and we can heartily endorse the 
opinion of some of the technical journals, that not only does this 
display show progress within the last six months, but also that, 
both from the variety and individual excellence of the exhibits, it, 
on the whole, surpasses the Paris Exhibition of last autumn. Since 
we wrote last, the all-important class of incandescent lights has 
developed largely. Mr. Swan's lights are now to be seen, and the 
improved form which is now shown is not only prettier in 
appearance, but seems, if possible, to give a more brilliant 
light than the earlier forms of lamps. And many of the 
exhibits of the Swan lamp lead to the rough idea that up to 
the present it is the most brilliant incandescent light shown. 
A new clear glass candelabrum with Maxim lights, which has 
been erected close to the War. Office exhibit in the nave 
throws doubt upon this idea; but perhaps nothing so beautiful 
as a spectacle has ever been seen as Messrs. I‘]kington’s room filled 
with objects of art in every shade of colour which gold, silver, and 
copper can yield, lighted by the new form of Swan lamp. 
Before leaving this room we cannot help noticing a basket of 
natural ferns coated electrolytically with silver, gold, and, 
we fancy, copper—one of the most graceful pieces of florid 
decorative art which can well be conceived. Immediately 
outside, electrotyping, electro-silvering, and electro-gilding opera- 
tions are being practically carried on under the care of 
assistants who from time to time explain the processes. It is as 
well for visitors to inspect the electro-gilding process as quickly as 
may be, us the fluid used is a cyanide of gold, and, being hot, gives 
off fumes which are rather overpowering. Another addition to 
the display of incandescent lights has recently been made in the 
picture gallery by the “ Domestic Electric Lighting Company.” 
‘The persons to whose exertions this exhibit is due seem to be 
several firms of furnishing upholsterers, a firm of chandelier 
makers, and the Edison Company. The exhibit consists of a com- 
lete flat—drawing-room, dining-room, boudoir, &c.—all lighted 
CS the Edison incandescent light. The decorations are in the 
brighter style of modern “ artistic” decoration, and for the most 
part are unusually pretty and effective. The object with which 
this exhibit has arranged is to show by actual demonstration 
that the incandescent electric light is the very best light for ordi- 
nary domestic use, not only from its advantages, but from its 
uality. 

‘ Whilst on the subject of money on exhibition, 
we may notice the instruments of pet el Telegraph 
Company, which have been arranged all over the © 
Palace. These instruments are becoming well-known in clubs 
and the offices of stockbrokers. — differ from few — 

being t inting apparatus, being quite indepen 

local so that each instrument is 
completely worked by the currents sent out from the sending 
station without any attention being required at the receiving 
end. Two forms of instrument are exhibited, one printing in 
Roman type only for general news, and the other printing letters, 
figures, and fractions for Stock E e intelligence. The action 
is somewhat slow, but quite fast enough for the for 
which the instrument is intended. There is another very ingenious 
type-printing machine shown by MM. Roos and Ostrogovich ; it is 
a modification of the Hughes's type-printer, but is re: 
so as to transmit automatically. A rp By paper is punc 
first by the action of a keyboard, and is ugh 
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‘the instrument, which, acting on something like the Jacquard | passes through the hollow swivel, and is then woven through the 
‘principle—as does the Wheatstone automatic transmitter—causes single chain which leads on board. Theelectric cable has a swivel 
we instrument at the other end of the line to print the | of its own, which, when the lightship is riding on a short length 
“message in Roman type. In action it is far quicker than any | of chain, will be out of water. In practice itis proposed to encase 
other type-printing apparatus, but falls far short of the speed | this swivel in a water-tight covering fitted with a stuffing box, so 


‘attainable 


‘message in the Morse character. 


the Wheatstone system, which reproduces the | that in rough weather, when more chain has to be payed out, the 
e fear that this machine will | insulation may not be destroyed by the swivel on the cable being 


only be of interest as a curiosity of mechanical ingenuity ; for where | in contact with the water. 


t 
ow 


rinting is necessary speed is not of much importance, and h 
speed te of importance-type-printing is hardly required. To | continued. 


The lectures by Professor Sylvanus Thompson are still being 
The next lecture to that which we noticed in 


go from new to old, we may notice the induction electric machine | our last article was on how to produce currents by steam. It 


‘of Mr. Cromwell Varley, which was invented a very long time | was a model of what a popular lecture ought to be. 


Pro- 


ago, before the machine of Holtz, which is now entirely super- | fessor Thompson had obviously found out and reflected upon 
‘seding the old frictional electric machines. In principle it re-| the blemishes of his first otherwise excellent discourse, and 
sembles the little replenisher which is used by Sir William | managed to keep a perfectly logical and easily intelligible train 


‘Thompson in his electrometers, and the induction machine con 


- | of thought throughout his lecture, and led his hearers on step 


nected with the “mouse mill” of the dame electrician’s syphon | by step from the first experiments and discoveries of Faraday on 


‘recorder. Mr. Varley’s machine gives very good results; but we | magneto-electric |induction u 
do not know whether it is so — in errangement as to be re- 
t 


versible—that is to say, that i 


to the most modern and im- 
proved forms of dynamo-electric machines. The Wednesday evene 


wo machines be suitably connected | ing after was devoted to a lecture on arc lights, in which most of 


together, if one be turned, the other will be set in motion. This | the principal forms of arc lamps, or regulators, were described, 
‘is the case, we believe, with the Holtz machine, and this power | with the curious exception of the Crompton lamp. The lecturer 
of reversibility is a very good test of the soundness of the theo- | early in his discourse mentioned an old form of break-wheel lamp, 
‘retical construction of such a machine. Sir William Thompson’s | and said that this device had been applied to newer and more 
‘syphon recorder, which we have just referred to, is exhibited bythe | practical lamps, but never mentioned the name of the Crompton 
‘astern Telegraph Company, who have established communication | lamp in the later portion of his lecture. He gave some amusi 

with the School of Submarine Telegraphy. This instrument, which is | extracts from old reports on gas-lighting made at the time when 
designed to work long submarine cables, is but rarely to be seen | gas was a novelty, which were almost word for word identical 


out of telegraph offices. 


In it the current, or rather electric | with the criticisms made by the usual run of objectors to electric 


impulse from the cable, passes through a coil of wire delicately | lighting. At one moment we were able to feel ‘quel grand 
suspended between two electro-magnets, which turns slightly in | homme! il pense comme nous,” for Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson 
~one direction or the other, according to the electric sign of the | said that what remained to be done in are lighting was to im- 


impulse one way for 


sitive and the other for negative. It com- | prove the carbons; for that the mechanical control of the arc was 


municates its motion by means of fine silk fibres to a thread-like | now in many systems as perfect as could be hoped for, and that 
‘tube of glass, also lightly suspended. One end of this tube dips | no machinery could be devised of sufficient delicacy to correct the 
‘into a reservoir of very fluid ink; the other is a very small dis- | irregularities due to want of homogeneity in the carbons used. 


tance above a ribbon of paper. At the 


of the instrument is a 
little electro-magnetic engine called the “ mouse mill,” which sets | nesday last, the subject bein 


The last lecture of the present series was delivered on Wed- 
incandescent lights. Professor 


the machinery in motion by which the ribbon of paper is moved | Thompson proved, with much skill and perspicacity, the fact that 
along, and also works a small induction electric machine, which | several small lights illuminate an enclosed space better than one 
electrifies the ink, and so causes it to flow through the tube, and | large one, though, perhaps, he carried his point a little too far by 
thus mark the paper. So long as the-coil remains still, this mark | omitting to take into account the reflection from the walls and 


‘is a straight line; but the sudden impulses of electricity com- | ceiling. 
- municated from the other end of the cable jerk the coil one way | incandescent lights, merely referrin 


He very slightly touched on the subject of semi- 
g to the Joel lamp, and 


or the other, breaking the straight line by small V-shaped marks, | not mentioning the “lampe soleil ” which gave such good results 


either‘above it or below it. .A mark above the line represents a | at Paris. 


dot, one below it a dash; and so the message can be 


On the question of pure incandescent lamps, we 


recorded in | were glad to find that the lecturer, in spite of his obvious 


the Motsealphabet. These instruments are arranged to work through | bias in favour of Mr. Edison, really gave Mr. Swan fair credit for 
anartificial cable, which reproduces the conditions of ee his work on the subject. Perhaps Professor Sylvanus P, 
ork- 


and consequent retardation of signals (in the old method of w 


Thompson would do more good to Mr. Edison's reputation if he 


ing), which is demonstrated by having at the stall of the School of | refrained from such highly coloured laudation as he indulged in 


Submarine Telegraphy a series of several reflecting galvanometers 
which can be connected between different following sections of 
the cable, when the spots of light from them are seen to move one 


after the other. The syphon recorders are not only connected 


on Wednesday night. Mr. Edison is undoubtedly a man 
having the faculty of invention ina high degree, and his repu- 
tation amongst intelligent people will not be enhanced by ex- 
travagant praise of him for such simple and obvious devices as a 


with the line, but are arranged by the beautiful and scientific | switch to cut off or turn on the current to a lamp or a jointed 


method of Messrs. Olark, Muirhead, and Co. so as to be 


“ duplexed”—that is to say, so that a message can be sent from 
both ends of one and the same cable simultaneously. No explana- 
tion of this ss is possible without elaborate diagrams. 
Duplexing A wom known and used on land lines for some time 
before it could be applied to long deep-sea cables; but now the 
duplexing of long cables has come to be a matter of course in 
almost all submarine offices. The. operation, though simple in 
theory, is a difficult and delicate one to carry out in practice; and 
all praise is due to the care and patience of those gentlemen who 
have succeeded in exhibiting this interesting modern telegraphic 
method under the unfavourable circumstances of a public 
exhibition. 
. Seattered about amongst the exhibits are several small things, 
which, ay now almost toys, may very shortly come into 
general use. First amongst these are some electric clocks on a new 
principle, .Up to the present time all attempts at driving clocks 
directly by the electric current have failed in practice, and even 
the driving of copying clocks electrically from a standard clock of 
ordinary construction has not thoroughly succeeded. The new 
principle ig not to drive the clock by. the eurrent directly, but to 
cause the current to wind up a spring clock of the optieney 
e. This, system has been practically carried out by M. 
Scholes, andthe clocks are exhibited by MM, J. Roth, 
Schlcefli, and Co, They, continue in action for many months 
ithout attention, being driven by Leclanché elements, so well 
wn as the batteries ..generally employed for electric bells, 
Another clock on the same principle is exhibited by Mr. 
Borrell, of Clerkenwell. This is ouly an experimental piece of 
machinery, but is well deserving of notice, both from its ingenui 
of construction and from its excellent workmanship. A mu 
pre important invention, or rather combination of inventions, is 
shown by the Telegraph Construction and Maintenance Company. 
This is apparent a very good solution of the very difficult 
problem of telegraphic communication between lightships and the 
shore, A tapdel is shown in which the vessel is moored by two 
mushroom anchors, with a long chain between them; from the 
middle of this” “ bridle” another single piece of ¢hain runs 
through the hawsehole of the ship; at the juncture is a 
hollow swivel. The telegraph cable is woven through. the chain, 


bracket to support it. Though this course of lectures is now 
over, Professor Sylvanus P. Thompson proposes to give one more 
. Wednesday week, the subject being the electrical transmission 
or ene 

The sates of periodical demonstration by exhibitors, to which 
we referred in our last article, is now in operation; and in the 
daily programme issued by the Company a long list of times will 
be dina at which demonstrations will given. It is to be 
hoped that, now that the Exhibition is fairly started, the Company 
may be able to arrange with the exhibitors to leave their exhibits 
for some time, so that there may be ample opportunity for the 
public to see the wonders of this great new development of applied 
science, 


JOCULAR PRANKS AT AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


| UAaproe readers are by this time not unfamiliar with some 
of the strange customs—the “ weird and warlike ways ”—of 
American University life. .Not very long ago a book descriptive 
of Harvard experiences introduced us to the unattractive mysteries 
of “hazing,” of football matches in which the members of the 
posing sides clawed and tore at each other without reference to 
the whereabouts of the ball, of singular proceedings accompanyi 
rowing matches, and of much more which was startling enoug 
to paale whose ideas of University life were drawn from Oxford 
and Cambridge. Then, after this book was published, there was @ 
lively shooting affray at one of the Amefican Universities or 
c ; and now we learn, from an article in a New York 
Herald of last month, headed “The Kidnapped Freshmen,” 
some curious details of a remarkable affair which took place at 
Cornell College. The sub-title of the article, which was telegraphed 
to the Herald from Ithaca, runs thus:—“ Full account of the 
jocular pranks at Cornell College—efforts of the sophomores to 
reak up the banquet of the class of ‘83—rescued from durance 
vile.” This sounds promising enough, and the promise is fairly 
enough fulfilled in the body of the article. From this we learn 
that “ two years ago, when the freshmen class of ’83 decided to 
hold a banquet, the sophomores racked their brains to find some | 
scheme that would be likely to break it up.” This was @ 


| 
| 
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# jocular ” notion indeed, and no less jocular perhaps was the 
ene that this pleasant jape assumed—‘“ an attempt to kidnap 
the banquet officers, the ae thinking that such a proceeding 
would be sure toaccomplish their purpose.” The attempt failed, but 
last. year it was repeated with a certain amount of success, and 
this year it was determined that “ the kidnapping scheme, although 
4n old and almost worn-out one, was the only feasible one, if the 
annual freshmen supper was to be broken up.” Naturally the 
thought of letting the freshmen have their annual supper without 
interference was not entertained, and a secret meeting was held 
to concert measures. There was, however, “one very serious 
indrance.” in the fact that the freshmen had prudently kept the 
names of their “ banquet officers” secret. The sophomores, how- 
ever, were not to be outwitted, and, at another secret meeting, it 
was resolved that “President Balestier and Vice-President A. R. 
Blood should be taken, together with F, M. Pre<cott, one of the 
supposed officers, and E. S, Follmer, whom they felt certain 
was toast-master.” Oertain freshmen got wind of what was 
going on, and went to warn their President, who, however, 
refused to take their advice and seek the shelter of a hotel; 
and “after much vain argument it was decided to barricade 
the door as best they might, and keep a guard of several burly 
freshmen in the room.” At about half-past two in the morn- 
ing a crowd of sophomores assembled in the gymnasium, and having 
armed themselves with Indian clubs, baseball clubs, and beams, 
ded to batter in the door of the room where the freshmen 
were assembled, and to overpower their natural enemies by force 
of numbers. “Here,” writes the Herald correspondent with a 
charming naiveté, “an unexpected piece of good fortune befel the 
sophs, for they found Prescott in the room. This saved them 
more trouble to capturehim.” The President and the Vice-President 
were hurried to a hack which was kept in waiting, the driver 
of which was told, with an oath, to go on, keeping away 
from railroad and telegraph lines, The rest of the freshmen, with 
the exception of Prescott, were blindfolded and imprisoned in the 
gymnasium, The more important Prescott having been blindfolded, 
and “kept quiet by threats,” was then walked about for a long 
time, and finally taken to a house evidently prepared on purpose, 
where carpets were hung over the windows to exclude the light. 
Meanwhile, other freshmen had “ been alarmed by a message sent 
from the University to police head-quarters asking for assistance.” 
Two of them, having hired a buggy, drove after the hack ; but 
were intercepted by a party of sophs, who took one of them 
prisoner, blindfolded him, and carried him off to share imprisonment 
with his comrade in the house already mentioned. The house was 
carefully guarded by sophs, and food was furnished to the prisoners 
“by a dumb waiter that came into the room. They were kept 
informed as to the state of affairs outside, were treated in a per- 
fectly square way, and would have enjoyed the situation extremely 
had they not been prisoners.” The sophs, it is interesting to 
learn, managed to keep the hiding-place secret, and to detain 
their prisoners until after the banquet, when they were released. 
At about half-past four in the morning following that of the first 
bold attack, a freshman and Detective Nelligan, of Ithaca, 
started in a buggy in pursuit of the hack, making their way to a 
village some nine miles distant, and) discovering from inquiries 
that they were on the right track.. Meantime, two of the kid- 
napped freshmen, with their five guards, had been crowded into 
asmall hack, where ‘their position and the cold made them any- 
thing but comfortable.” ‘The sophs having extorted a pro- 
mise from them that they would not attempt to escape by 
appealing to any one for help, deeided to give up their 
original scheme of keeping constantly travelling about the 
country in a hack, and to goto Cortland. - But the freshmen 
had carefully avoided saying a word. about telegraphing for 
help, and one of them managed to despatch a telegram telling 
of their whereabouts, and asking for police intervention, The tele- 
gram, however, failed to reach its destination, and the party went 
to Homer, where “ a consultation revealed the fact that tunds were 
becoming short,” and consequently it was decided that only two of 
the sophs should go on with the captives to Syracuse, at which 
place “the party went to Wyndotte’s restaurant for dinner, fearing 
to visit the hotels.” Detective Nelligan, however, was too shrewd 
for them, and caught them just as they came out of the resiaurant. 
lere we pause to imagine, if it is possible, the effect of all this 
kind of thing going on atam English University—freshmen forcibly 
seized and carried off in a fly from Cambridge to some neighbour- 
ing town, telegrams sent hither and thither by the college autho- 
rites, by the kidnapped ones, and by their friends ; other freshmen 
concealed in a house ‘carefully prepared for the purpose” in King’s 
Parade; and, finally, the kidnapping party run to earth by the well- 
known detective of the Cambridge police force; ‘Ihe Cornell fresh- 
men were not unnaturally “ greatly elated at what they now saw to 
be a speedy deliverance. They immediately telegraphed to their 
friends in [thaca as follows :—Hallelujah! ‘Sophs crushed. Free. 
to-morrow.” Ithaca was reached by the rescued prisoners next 
morning, and “ their classmates breathed easier. The sophomores 
now felt quite broken-hearted, for after these two men had been 
brought safely back, the secret was divulged that they had un- 
Wittingly captured the toast-master in the person of Blood.” 
But there were still two kidnapped . prisoners. undiscovered, 
aud “ all during Thursday night freshmen. were out scour- 
wg the country in hacks, and vainly striving to find some 
trace of them,” aud meanwhile another “ banquet officer,” 
who had been staying at the Ithaca Hotel, “rather rashly 
ventured upon the street, when he was captured almost in the 


' centre of the town, hustled into a back after vigorous 


and driven rapidly away.” The hacks, if not the freshmen, seem 
to have had a remarkably good time of it during these curious 
proceedings. This prisoner, too, was tracked by “detectives em- 
ployed by members of the freshman class,” and was brought back 
in triumph in time for the banquet, at waich the services of the 
oy Nelligan were aguin called into play, but this time to keep 
order. 
It is interesting to note what “ the faculty ” had to say to all 
this business. A prominent member of it was, of course, “ inter 
viewed ” and delivered himself to this effect :— There have been 
several wrongs committed which it is necessary to note. There 
was the suspension of University work, unavoidable on the part of 
all the students implicated, 3 | the ill opinions of the world at 
large. Then, too, the damage done to university property was a 
wrong which it is impossible to overlook.” It is gratifying to find 
that the faculty intended to investigate the matter; but it is not 
easy to conceive the state of things in which such a suspension of 
University work for such causes is calmly described as “ unavoid- 
able.” Not less curious than the remarks made by a prominent 
member of the faculty are those published in an “ editorial com- 
ment” in the weekly paper of the University:— Thereis a tendency 
to look rather too severely upon collegiate pranks, which occasionally 
shows itself in a marked degree in the faculty of all colleges 


.except Cornell.” All colleges except Cornell may certainly con- 


gratulate themselves upon this, one would think. “There are 
worse ways in which underclassmen may get rid of their ye es 
energy than in kidnapping each other, and, with the best of feeling 
on both sides, entertaining each other with midnight rides over 
country roads.” It is pleasant to be assured that there was the 
best ot feeling on both sides; but there is a slight difficulty about 
accepting the assurance implicitly. The whole thing is almost 
beyond the comprehension of any one who has not actually lived 
in the midst of similar “jocular pranks.” It can only be hoped 
that the Americanizing of our institutions will not extend to the 
Universities if this astonishing Cornell story is typical, as we 
hope it is not, of American University life. 


FRENCH FINANCE AND FRENCH PUBLIC WORKS. 


_ amended Budget which M. Léon Say has just laid before 
the Chamber of Deputies deserves more attention than it has 
yet attracted in this country. We do not refer to its mere magni- 
tude, for, in fact, the estimate of expenditure is considerably less 
than that of the original Budget prepared by Mr. Alain-Targé. 
What is remarkable in it is M. Say’s proposals with a view te 
fultil the pledges given by him when he accepted office. It will 
rhaps be in the recollection of some of our readers that M, 
n Say joined the Cabmet of M. de Freycinet only on condition 
that there should be no conversion of the Five per Cent. Rentes, no. 
public loan, and no purchase of the railways. Much curiosity was 
felt as to how he would carry out this programme without runni 
counter to the Prime Minister’s must distinctive policy, 
without inconvenience to the Treasury. In the exposé des motifa 
pretixed to the Budget, M. Léon Say explains that the floating 
debt of France at the end of next year, supposing all the arrange- 
ments contemplated when he came into office to be carried ou 
would amount to the enormous sum of one hundred 
twenty-one millions sterling. . It is quite clear that a floating 
debt of this magnitude is too great for the richest 
country in the world. Some years ago, when our own floating 
debt reached thirty millions, we pointed out in these columns - 
how seriously it depreciated the credit of the Government, and 
how it inconvenienced the money market; but, if a debt of thirty 
millions was found too great by the Government of the highest 
credit in the world and by the largest and best supplied money 
market, it can easily be conceived that a debt four times as large 
was "becoming utterly unmanageable in France. So great a 
floating debt always kept imporsing over the market the fear of ' 
aloan. And, should a war break out, it had this further dis- 
advantage, that the Government, when needing to use its whole 
credit for the purposes of defence, would have to provide in some 
way for this enormous debt, part of which would be constantly 
falling due. Before it could proceed to raise war loans, clearly it © 
would somehow or other have to fund this immense debt. ‘The 
first measure, therefore, which M. Léon Say had to take was to pro- 
vide for the funding of the floating debt. It has been contracted . 
partly to carry out the reorganization of the army, the recon- 
struction of the fortresses, and the reconstitution of the matériel 
of war, and partly for the exeeution of the great scheme of 
publie works set on foot by M. de Freycinet when he was Minister 
for Public Works. The significance of M. Léon Say’s condition 
that there should be no public loan was that it implied the 
slackening, and to some extent the suspension, of the Premier's 
great scheme of public works. M. Léon Say Proposes to fund 
forty-eight millions sterling of the floating debt by means of 
Terminable Annuities running for seventy-five years. When 
M. de Freyeinet projected his scheme of public works, he proposed 
to find the means by the issue of what were called “ Redeemable 
Rentes ” bearing 3 per cent. interest, and extinguished by means — 
of a sinking fund in seventy-five years. M. Léon Say creates forty- 
eight millions of these Three per Cent. Redeemable Rentes, and 
by their means cancels an equal amount of the floating debt. The 


loan, it will be understood, is not to be issued to the public, it 
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is, to use M. Say’s own phrase, to be “ immobilis¢,” and he finds 
the funds for carrying out the operation in the various trust moneys 
held by the Government. When this funding operation is per- 
formed, there will, however, remain seventy-three millions of 
floating debt still to be provided for. Of this sum he proposes to 
pay off 10} millions sterling by means of an arrangement with the 
great railway Companies. The French Government guarantees a 
certain dividend to the sharebolders of the Companies; but the 
Companies have to bezin to pay back any moneys advanced under 
the guarantee as soon as their receipts yield a surplus after paying 
the guaranteed interest. M. Say now proposes to enter into 
an arrangement with the Companies in accordance with which 
they would at once advance 10} millions sterling, which he would 
use to extinguish an equal amount of floating debt, of which there 
will then remain but 624 millions sterling. He reduces this sum still 
further by transferring 34 millions of it to the ordinary Budget, and 
by invoking the aid of private enterprise to execute some of the pro- 
jected public works. And, lastly, he spreads over a much longer 
period than had been contemplated the construction of other 
works, thus putting off the necessity of providing for their cost. 
By these various devices he brings the floating debt down to a 
figure which will enable him to do without a loan for two years at 
all events. 

The arrangement of the floating debt practically carries with 
it the non-purchase of the railways. It was understood to have 
been part of M. Gambetta’s a to buy up the railways. The 
measure wou'd have enormously increased the French debt, and M. 
Léon Say is taking pring against its revival by entering into 
an arrangement with the great railway Companies, by which, as 
we have already said, they are to repay at once about to} 
millions sterling of debt now due by them to the State; and, 
in return, he binds the Government not to use its power to buy 
up the lines for fifteen years. He further stipulates that the 
State must give six months’ notice before it can exercise its right 
at the end of fifteen years ; and if it does not give the notice, then 
its right to buy up the lines cannot be exercised for another 
fifteen years. It is doubtful whether this proposal will 
meet with the approval of the Legislature. A ver 
numerous party in France, with M. Gambetta at its head, 
is in favour of the purchase of the railways by the State. It is to be 


expected, therefore, that strong opposition will be offered to this |. 


part of M. Léon Say’s programme. On the other hand, the 
purchase would involve such an enormous financial operation, and 
the railway Companies are so strongly opposed to the purchase 
and will be able to use so much influence against it, that possibl 
M. Léon Say may succeed in carrying his point. At any rate, this 
arrangement with the railway Companies is a leading principle of 
his financial policy. In addition to this repayment of a portion of 
their debt to the State, the railway Companies undertake to 
execute some of the great public works which the State was about 
to construct. This part of the arrangement, as we said above, 
reduces the floating debt, and on this point the Minister is not 
likely to encounter much opposition. Provided the contemplated 
public works are carried out, it can matter little to the Chambers 
whether they are exccuted by the State or by the great railwa 
Companies; while it is obvious to all that any measure which 
will reduce the enormous floating debt is of advantage to the 
Government. The real figut will be on the proposal to restrict 
bs right of the State to buy up the lines in the manner stated 
above. 

The third feature of M. Léon Say’s Budget is the non-conversion 
of the Five per Cent. Rentes. Just now it would doubtless be un- 
wise to attempt to convert the Rentes. The Paris Bourse has 
been so much shaken by the panic which it has gone through that 
a great public loan of the amount nece to refund over two 
hundred and seventy millions sterling at a lower rate of interest is 
not to be thought of. From the necessity of the case, therefore, 
the measure has to be postponed; but it appears to us unwise 
on the part of M. Léon Say to adopt non-conversion as a 
principle of equal importance with the non-purchase of the 
railways and the non-issue of a loan. While it is clear that 
the time is unfavourable to conversion, we still hold to the opinion 
that conversion ought to be effected as soon as possible. The 
French taxpayers are now paying five per cent. upon this large 
portion of their debt, when the credit of the country is good 
anough to reduce the rate of interest to four per cent., or, perhaps, 
aven to three and a half. It seems to us impolitic and unjust to 
zontinue so heavy a burden when it is no longer necessary. No 
Joubt the public announcement that M. Léon Say had taken 
office only on condition that conversion would not be 
varried out had a most important influence in restoring 
confidence on the Bourse; but that could have been equally 
affected if it had been announced that the conversion would not be 
zarried out for the present. The price of the Five per Cents. has 
risen gy Baye considerably, and seems to be rising still further, 
and it will be therefore more difficult than before to carry out 
zonversion by and by; but it seems scarcely credible that the 
French Government can permanently go on paying 5 per cent. 
when its credit is good enough to borrow at 3} or 4 per cent. 
However, the question is not of present interest, since it is 
certain that conversion is for the moment not practicable. On 


The railways even now, it must be remembered, belong to the 
State, being only worked for a definite number of years by the 
great Companies, and by and by they will fall in by the mere lapse 
of time. The proposal to buy up the lines, therefore, is not quite 
the same as it would be in this country. Still, although the fines 
belong to the State, and are, as it were, only leased to the Com- 
panies, it does not at all follow that when the lease falls in the State 
will itself take up the lines and work them. Meanwhile, it seems 
unwise to incur a great debt now for the sake of obtaining this 
property earlier than it will otherwise come into the possession of 
the State. We are looking at the matter, as will be seen, from a 
financial point of view alone, leaving out of sight all considerations 
as to the political effects which the purchase and working of the 
railways by the State would have; and evgn from a financial point 
of view it seems scarcely wise to increase so enormously the debt 
of France. Already that debt is about a thousand millions 
sterling, and it is growing at an alarmingly rapid rate. To 
add to it the price of the railways, although no doubt it 
would be represented by a very valuable property, is a matter 
of doubtful policy for a country requiring to husband her credit 
for supreme emergencies. As respects the funding of the floati 
debt there can, of course, be no two opinions. The debt had 
become so unwieldy that it must be funded in some shape or 
other, and the only question was whether a great public loan was 
to be issued, or whether it was to be funded as M. Léon Say 
proposes. Under existing circumstances, the issue of a great loan 
would be impolitic, and the plan chosen by M. Léon Say appears 
to be the only one open to him. 


REVIEWS. 


JAMIESON’S DICTIONARY OF THE SCOTTISH 
LANGUAGE.—VOL. III.* 


We: are glad to welcome another volume of Dr. Jamieson’s 
Dictionary. <A fourth volume will complete the new edition 
of this sumptuous work, which well deserves the careful attention 
of philologists. It isa book from which all students may learn 
much, even though they may not adopt Dr. Jamieson’s notions 
with regard to the language with which he had to deal. We 
have seen already (Saturday Review, May 8, 1880) that he 
had a sufficiently definite theory on the subject, and that ho 
looked on the Scottish language, not as an English dialect which 
had spread northwards and which from special circumstances 
remained singularly pure, but as the speech of a people who had 
inhabited the country north of the Tweed from ages which in the 
days of Julius Cesar belonged to a hoar antiquity. Of this theory 
we have said enough in our remarks on the elaborate Introduction 
prefixed to the first volume of the work ; nor need we do more now 
than repeat that, whatever may be our conclusions as to the speech 
of the Pictish tribes, there is nothing in Dr. Jamieson’s theory 
which is necessarily irreconcilable with the results of the most 
extended modern research. It in no way leads him to question 
any facts in the history of our island for which we have adequate 
evidence, and it does not tempt him into absurd speculations 
which would tend to prove that Englishmen are Welshmen or 
Welshmen Englishmen. Among the scholars of his own day Dr. 
Jamieson was honourably distinguished, not only by the vast 
extent of his learning, but by the cautious and exact habits which 
guarded him against the wretched guesswork which characterized 
much of the philological science of his time—if, in truth, it 
could be called science at all. At the least, it more near: 
approached the conditions of a science in Dr. Jamiesons 
hands than perhaps in any other; and his book has there- 
fore all the merits which might be looked for in the work of a 
man who used rightly the best methods available at the time. In 
not a few instances he was compelled to suggest origins for words 
the growth of which has now been fully accounted for; but the 
care with which he generally works on in the right track is sur- 
prising; and, when we leave philology on one side, and look to 
the usages of words, we find his entries not only abundantly full, 
but rich in interest of various kinds. 

Now and then he offers a guess as & guess. In almost every 
case they are guesses which seem to have likelihood on their 
side. The phrase “kind gallows,” to denote the fatal tree at 


Crieff, had been a puzzle, scantly explained by the saying ascribed 


to the Highlanders—the place “where her nainsell’s father and 


mother died, and where she hoped to die hersell.” Dr. Jamieson 
avows his own inability to explain it, “ unless we should suppose 
that the good people of that district, from a certain degree of con- 
sciousness, wished as far as possible to bespeak the favour of this 
rough friend, in the same manner as they were wont to protect 
themselves from fairies and witches by calling them good neigh- 
bours.” This is rather a long way of saying that the name is an 
instance of euphemism. It is very likely that this explanation is 
right. At first sight he might have been tempted to account in 
the same way for the disease which prevailed in Scotland 
in 1580, and was known as the “kindness”; but, if he felt the 


the other two points of the Budget to which we have referred 
there can be ho doubt that M. Leon Say is right. The purchase 
of the railways is even more impracticable at the present time , 
than the conversion of the Five per Cent. Rentes, and at any 
time it is very doubtful whether it would be financially expedient. | 


temptation, he was right in resisting it, and not less right pro- 
bably in the account which he hazards of the word. “The only 
conjecture,” he says, “I can form as to this name . . . is that it 


Jamieson, D.D. 
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may have been the vulgar corruption of the technical term for a 
tumid inflammation in the throat, nancy, now quinsy, or 

rbaps rather of French squinance.” The greater likeness to the 
Breek form obtained by dropping the initial sibilant is probably 
the result of accident. 

The exact relations of words which Dr. Jamieson regards as 
Scottish with corresponding words in other Teutonic or German 
dialects we can scarcely expect to find clearly traced in a work 
written nearly three generations ago. According to his entries, 
the word lig answers to our lie in the sense of reclining, but 
not in the sense of speaking falsely, as it still does in the 
dialect of Leicestershire, unless this sense is to be looked 
for in its meaning of “speaking much or gossiping.” The 
transition from the notjon of cheating and deceiving to that 
of the mere multitude of words is complete when the term 
is used to denote “the noise of people talking.” In Leid, 
Lede, or Luid, we have a less abraded form than our Lay. 
As we might — Dr. Jamieson traces the word through 
almost all the Teutonic and Scandinavian languages; but he 
refuses to regard as the same word the /eid or lied of a song, by 
which is signitied only a partial idea of it. ‘ One is said to have 
a leid of song, when he knows part of the words.” He adds, 
“ Whether this is allied to the preceding word seems doubtful. 
Shall we refer it to lithe,a joint? Leyt occurs in Chron. Sax. 
for the link of a chain.” Besides these, we have Jeid denoting (1) 
safe conduct; (2) a load, in the Aberdeenshire speech ; (3) the 
metal lead; (4) a mill race; (5) a brewing leid, or vessel used in 
brewing, which Dr. Jamieson is disposed to refer not to (3) but 
to the German Jade,a chest or box; and, lastly (6), as a word 
which Dr. Jamieson supposes to be the result of a printer’s blunder. 
In thesixteenth-century poem of the “Siege of Edinburgh Castle ” 
there is the line, “ As for the lave there was but little leid.” From 
the context it would seem that the writer meant “ As for the 
rest there was little concern.” ‘It is therefore probable that the 
author had written heid, heed, or attention.” Our“ lubberly,” it 
seems, assumes in “Scottish” the form “ lubbertie,” for which 
Dr. Jamieson appears disposed to accept the derivation from the 
Danish /ubber, fat, or gross. It seems strange that the phrase “ land 
lubber ” should not have suggested to him the connexion with 
“loafer,” and through this with “loup,” which in Scottish means 
to run, German laufen, as well as to leap or jump. 

As instances in which a vast mass of learning has been brought 
together for the illustration of phrases which do not always 
seem obscure, we may mention the phrase “ Pit and gallows” as 
denoting the power of capital punishment bestowed on a vassal by 
the king as his feudal lord. the gallows points, of course, to the 


hanging ot men, the pit to the drowning of women, the baronial 


furce et fossa, But the pit, or pond, was not in all countries re- 
served for women; and the earliest notice which Dr. Jamieson 
finds, probably the earliest which can be found, that namely of 
Tacitus, speaks of the drowning of traitors and deserters in a 
marsh or slimy pool, in which they are kept. down by hurdles 
thrown over them. “Lok a daisy” Dr. Jamieson rightly sets 
down as merely a corruption of “alack a day,” “alack” being 
itself only a corruption of “alas.” “ Loke,” which is used as an 
expression of pleasant or unpleasant surprise’ he would also be 
disposed to refer to “alack,” were it not for the invocation ‘‘ Loke 
keep me,” of which “ Lauk a mercy” is a variant. ‘This, he 
thinks, is plainly “a corruption of the divine name of ‘ Lord,’” but 
if it be so, why should he note the coincidence that this excla- 
mation should have hit on “the name of one of the false deities of 
our Gothic ancestors,” who answers nearly to “the evil principle 
ot the Oriental nations”? The strange thing is that Dr. Jamieson 
should.thus jumble up all the Oriental nations in one lot, much 
after the common notion which seems to look on the ancients as 
having all lived together in the same country. But Loki was not 
always malignant. He was sometimes addressed as an Auschylean 
Prometheus, full of good will to man, while, on the other hand, the 
righteous and merciful Varuna appears sometimes as a cruel 
demon. “ Lauk,” again, is an older form than the German Loki, 
or Lok; but whether the cry of English nursemaids really retains 
the name of the old fire-god we do not presume to say. Another 
name, it would seem, for the devil is Plotcock, whose summons to 
earls and lords, barons and gentlemen, to appear before him, was 
em it is said, at midnight at the market-cross of Edin- 

urgh shortly before the battle of Flodden. Dr. Jamieson rejects 
the notion that this word is a corruption of Pluto, on the ground 
that this name was not familiar to the Northern peoples. He pre- 
fers to explain it by the line in Ramsay's poems which speaks of 
Plotcock as bringing a Lapland clay possessed doubtless of some 
peculiar virtue. “Kb may have been changed to P, for, according 
to Rudbeck, the Sw. name of Pluto was Blutmader,” and in Ice- 
landic he is called Blotgod, which brings us sufliciently near to the 
Scottish form. 

Of the strange variations of form and meaning undergone by the 
word “Porteous” Dr. Jamieson gives a very full and lively 
account. That it is to be traced in the long run to the Latin 
portare there cannot be much doubt. It becomes thus a synonym 
for a manual, and may denote anything easily carried about. In 


Chaucer's time it had come to mean a Breviary or Mass-book, | 


Portos would readily pass into Porthose, and the portable Look of 
prayers might easily become a portable roll of indictments. But 
it retained its ecclesiastical signification, as we may see from 
the arraignment of Dean Forrest in 1538 before the Bishop of 
Dunkeld, on the charge of “ preaching every Sunday to his 
parishioners upon the Epistles and Gospels of the day.” If the 


Dean could find “a Epistle or a good Gospel that made for 
the liberty of Chureh,” the Bishep had no objec- 
tion to his explaining them to the people; but he must let the rest 
be. To Forrest's reply that he had read both the New Testament 
and the Old, and that he had never found an ill Epistle or an ill 
Gospel in any of them, the Bishop made answer:—“ I thank God 
I have lived well these many years, and never knew either tha Old 
or the New. I content me with my Portuise and Pontitical, and 
if you, dean Thomas, leave not these fantasies, you will repent, 
when you cannot mend it.” In spite of all this, Dr. Jamieson, 
ae the explanation of Du Cange that the manual was so 
called “ab eo quod foras facile portari possit,” thinks that it was 
a Frank or Alemannic word, “ and that according to the customs 
of the dark ages it had been Latinized.” Unless the word can be 
produced, it is scarcely less rash to assume its existence than it 
would be to treat Catechism or Neophyte as Grecized forms of 
Gothic or Teutonic words. - 

One of the most curious words in this volume is Oam or Oom, 
denoting “ steam or vapour” arising from anything hot. We thus 
have the oam of the kettle. In Icelandic it assumes the form 
im, imma. Verel, Dr. Jamieson remarks, derives the Icelandic 
word from the Mzeso-Gothic ahma, “ spiritus,” with which “ A.S. 
aethm, vapour, breath, is undoubtedly allied.” The Icelandic or 
the English forms, it is scarcely necessary to say, are not derived 
from the Gothic or from one another; butit is strange to find that 
from the root as, to breathe, which with the Asuras and the sir 
gives us the Greek Atmos, to which the old English aethm closely 
approaches, we should have the form oam or oom, reproducing 
so nearly the French dme from the Latin anima. The likeness 
of sound between the Scottish oam and the English personal verb 
am is accidental ; and yet the two words contain precisely the 
same root, and have flowed down to us from the same fountain- 


head. 

In the Scottish pand, a pledge or wad, Lat. vas, vadis, we have 
a form nearly allied to the Teutonic pfand. It has lost the dental 
consonant in many dialects; but Dr. Jamieson adduces Schilter as 
holding that the old form pfennig, penny, retained it, the penny 
being really a coin given as earnest money. With this word the 
well-known verb poind, poynd, is closely connected. The poinder 
is thus one who impounds goods, or puts them in ward, from 
which they can be set free only by the payment of redemption 
money. Thus the German pfanden still retains the meaning of 
distraint. In England the word seems to have been abandoned in 
favour of name, the seizing of cattle in pledge being namfae, and 
akernam, the pounding of cattle that have wenmneel The word, 
of course, has nothing to do with the naming of things, and 
answers to the German nehmen, to take or seize. The poinder, it 
may be added, becomes finally the pinder. 

We may safely say that Dr. Jamieson’s columns are full of 
interest, and that they may even furnjsh for those who are in 
quest of it not a little amusement. He had not at hand some 
instruments which more modern research has provided for us; 
but the best that could be had he used carefully, exactly, and 
successfully. The editors have done well in supplementing points 
which Dr. Jamieson failed to treat adequately by re‘erences to 
Mr. Skeats’s Philological English Dictionary. 


ARNOLD’S IRISH AND OTHER ESSAYS." 


bt is scarcely probable that a more miscellaneous volume of mis- 
cellanies than this has ever issued from the press. There are 
the three Irish Essays which give the book its outside title; the 
somewhat affectedly named “ Ecce Convertimur ad Gentes,” ad- 
dressed to the Ipswich working-men ; the “ Future of Liberal- 
ism”; the speech at Eton on Eutrapelia; the essay on the French 
Play of two years ago; a paper on Copyright; and last, not least 
welcome, but most curiously incongruous of all, the two prefaces 
of the Poems, in which, thirty years ago, Mr, Arnold formulated a 
theory of poetry faulty in some important respects, but possessing 
considerable advantages over the singular “ criticism-of-life” defi- 
nition which he has since vouchsafed. 

Mr. Arnold’s reason for republishing his Irish Essays has a 
quaintness about it which is wholly disarming, even if the critic 
were hostilely inclined. He is “curious to know how they will 
look ten years hence.” We do not think it rash to say that 7 
will probably look then, to those who have eyes to see, very muc 
as they look now—a mixture of information and crotchets, acute- 
ness and ox, good sense and “ excentricité voulue,” deter- 
mination to say things because the writer thinks them, and deter- 
mination to say what nobody else has said. Mr. Arnold remarks 
in his preface that “ practical politicians and men of the world are 
rather apt to resent the incursion of a man of letters into the field 
of politics.” “In truth,” he continues, “he is not in his own 
ground there, and is in peculiar danger of talking at random.” 
But then Mr. Arnold proceeds to show from the Theetetus that 
there are instances where the man of letters has his revenge on 
the politician. Now we are inclined to think that the political 
disability of a man of letters is by no means so great or so univer- 
sally acknowledged as Mr. Arnold seems to admit with a certain 
complacency. Swift and Johnson made incursions into politics with 
some considerable effect; Burke was almost as much a man of 
letters as a politician; so was Bolingbroke; so was Canning— 


* Irish Essays, and Others. By Matthew Arnold. London: Smith, 
Elder, & Co. 
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to take no examples from the last half-century. J’ it we quite 
admit that there is some danger of a literary incursion into politics 
being regarded with impatience if it is made in the spirit of Mr. 
Arnold's. ‘he man of letters can correct the thumb-rule and red- 
tape habits of the mere politician with great advantage—always 
provided that he does not expend his energies on airy preambles 
denunciatory of red tape and thumb rules in general, and does not 
show by his own suggestions that, if the politician is sometimes 
unduly pedantic in his disregard of theory, he, the man of letters, 
is as pedantic in disregarding what is practical and practicable. 
Here is Mr. Arnold lecturing his countrymen on their attitude to 
Treland. He has two suggestions to make. One is, that a Bill of 
Pains and Penalties should have been brought in, not to settle fair 
rents for the tenants, but to punish the landlords who had exacted 
unfair rents. The practical difference is not great, but we suppose 
that Mr. Arnold bad the amiable vindictiveness of the Irish cha- 
racter in his eye. Then we have a lecture on the old subject of 
the inurbanity of English manners and the urbanity of Irishmen. 
The first is illustrated (Heaven save the mark!) from Dickens, as 
if any one should lecture on types of English physiognomy as exhi- 
bited by Cruikshank. The second contains an ecstatic remark by 
a young friend of Mr, Arnold’s, who is an inspector somewhere in 
the West of Ireland, and who finds the people “all courtesy and 
graciousness.” Mr. Arnold is quite welcome to shake his head 
over us as impenitent and hopeless dwellers in Ashdod. But the 
courtesy and graciousness which hough cattle, and condemn men 
to die in lingering torture because they pay rent, really do not 
appeal to us. Qourtesy, it is true, is not a classical virtue; it 
sprang up in those middle ages which Mr. Arnold despises, and 
very likely his idea of it may be different from ours. Lut, if the 
examples just mentioned seem to him irrelevant, we shall suggest 
that the courtesy and graciousness displayed by lreland’s chosen 
representatives in the House of Commons are also of a type which 
we hardly think much worth preserving. 

In the Ipswich address, and the discourse on the future of 
Liberalism, Mr. Arnold is better worth attending to because the 
subjects are much more in the air. The former deals with his 
favourite crotchets of forcible suppression of inequality in property, 
and of improved middle-class education, Mr. Arnold is always 
good to behold when he is on his hobbyhorse—it caracoles so 
easily, and with such a delightful absence of jerks and stumbles. 
But the vile politician (who. may happen to have also some 
tincture of letters) somehow or other retiects that in France and 
Germany Philistivism is at least as common as it is in England, 
though it does not take that peculiar half-commercial, half- 
religious form which is such a red rag to Mr. Arnold. It is ex- 
tremeiy difficult for any one surveying mankind with extensive 
view to decide which, on any definition of the Philistine acceptable 
to Mr, Arnold himself, is the most perfect example of the type, an 
English merchant, a French journalist, or a German professor, 
We are patriotic, very patriotic; but we should not like to plunge 
too heavily on the british representative in the Great Philistine 
Stakes, Now the average French journalist is much worse 
educaied than the average British merchant; but then the in- 
equiiities of rauk and fortune are not so great in France as in 
Knyluud, The average, German professor is infinitely better edu- 
cated than the average English merchant; but then inequalities of 
rank and fortune are greater in Germany than even with us. 
Liven, therefore, if the three horses ran a dead heat, Mr. Arnold’s 
causes would be difficult to adjust to the results. 

‘be Eton address on Lutrapelia is a peasant little piece of, 
spetial pleading, and ingenious withal, though Mr, Arnold, as 
usual, runs on a rock when he comes to speak of medisval times. 
In handling these there is always a curious resemblance between 
him and M, Renan, But the French Play essay is a still more 
curivus instance of Mr. Arnold’s limitations, Whenever he speaks 
of French poetry he is, if we may be allowed to apply his own 
style to him, interesting but unimportant. ‘Those who know the 
subject are promptly warned that they have to meet in Mr. Arnold 
a peison who does not know it. One single‘ sentence will suffice 
to prove this to demonstration,  Moliére,” says Mr. Arnold, “is 
by iar the chief name in French poetry.” The philosopher in the 
Plaiouic and Arnoldine sense receives this with the same polite 
bow with which he would receive a stutement that Swift and 
Addison are the chief figures in English poetry. Not that Moliére 
is noi velatively greater in French literature than Swift and Addison 
are in English literature, but that they share with him the disad- 
vantag» of using the poetical form without any special genius for 
it. Whenever Mr. Arnold attacks this uulucky subject he never 
succeeds in proving more than that, in slang language, he is “ not 
there.” He is somewhere else, which (if it be lawtul to mention 
it) is the specially Philistine attitude and position, This uncon- 
scious but curious deficiency is shown very pleasantly in the ex- 
tracts from Hernant which Mr. Arnold gives in order to prove 
that Victor Hugo is not a great poet. They are victorious for the 
special purpose; but they are about as convincing as Dromio’s 
description of the cook would be, if it were cited to prove that 
Shukspeare was a vulgar, conceited, and rather nasty poetaster. 
Indeed, Mr. Arnold on Victor Hugo, and Voltaire on Shakspeare, 
present a pair of the pleasantest companion pictures to be found 
any where in literature, of the acute and cultivated Philistine mind 
dealiug with things which it does not understand. We hardly 
know a complete thirdsman for the pair, but De Quincey on Goethe 
or on Plato comes very near to being such. Amoug the character- 
istics of the man of letters who has trauscended Philistinism, 
perhaps one of the most striking is a careful abstinence fromspeak- 


ing of those subjects on which he feels that temperament and 
prejudice prevent him from speaking appreciatively. 

It is pleasant to turn i this crude, though late, pro- 
duction to the great prefaces which Mr. Arnold wrote nearly a 
generation ago. We use the word “ great” advisedly, and with- 
out the slightest afterthought of satire. We think their main 
principles wrong, their conclusions erroneous, many of their inci- 
dental dicta contrary to true criticism. But they are in spirit, 
(and in saying this we may claim some credit for that freedom 
from Philistinism which we have taken the liberty of sometimes 
devying to Mr. Arnold) the best things in abstract tical 
criticism that have been written since the death of Coleridge, 
When the writer gets clear of his limitations, as in the well- 
known and final refutation of the absurd doctrine that a poet 
must choose modern subjects, and in the condemnation, which 
ought to be equally well known, of the class of subjects “in 
which suffering finds no vent in action; in which there is every- 
thing to be endured, nothing to be done; in which a cortinuous 
state of mental distress is prolonged without incident, hope, or 
resistance,” the cautions given are admirable in themselves and 
admirably put. Even where, as in the main conclusion, the 
proposition cannot be sustained, it is unsustainable simply because 
the arguer has not his facts in sufficient grasp. Mr. Arnold is an 
Argus with a singularly large proportion of blind eyes; but, when 
these deficient organs have been noticed and allowance made for 
them, he remains better furnished than any Cyclops. Most of his 
errors may be traced to the fundamental misconception which 
makes him see in poetry a selection of subjects and not a method 
of treatment. If any one says that the use of the word “ miscon- 
ception” is question-begging, he may be asked, first, whether a 
detinition which practically makes the definer restrict poetry to 
three languages—Greek, English, and German—has a suflicient 
prima facie case to give it standing; and, secondly, whether a 
definition which theoretically exalts the very poetry which Mr. 
Arnold thinks worst above all others will hold water. For it is 
a most comical fact that, on the principles of his preface, Mr. Arnold 
ought to rank Corneille and Racine above all modern posts. Bothof 


them, and specially the first, choose great actions only. Both of them . 


rigidly eschew caprice and the fantastic—Mr. Arnold’s two black 


beasts. Neither of them is afraid of that baldness the fear of which ' 
Mr. Arnold notes as a foolish weakness of the fantastic modern. Both : 


of them concentrate themselves with all the painstaking of genius 


on that harmonious and sculpturesque development of the single’ 


situation which Mr. Arnold demands. We present to him Horace 
and Rodogune, Andromaque and Bérénice, as performances elabo- 
rated after his own heart and quite free from the faults of that 
sad fellow Shakspeare, in whom Mr. Arnold believes with 
trembling. We believe in Shakspeare without any trembling ; we 
believe (in a much less degree) in Corneille and Kacine too. But 
then our theory of poetry is catholic ; we can construct a credo 
which shall contain the Oresteta as well as Lear, Rodogune as 
well as Faust; Mr. Arnold cannot. He is, or was, to do him 
justice, annoyed by this. He thought that people would cast up 
against him Goethe and Byron, Lamartine (!) and Wordsworth. 
He fearlessly asserts that, “ If Hermann and Dorothea, Childe 
Harold, Jocelyn, Tht Excursion, leave the reader cold in com- 
parison with the latter books of the Jiiad, the Oresteia, and 
the episode of Dido, it is because in the older cases the 
action is greater, the personages nobler,” &c. We might say 
that the comparison is grossly unfair, because Lamartine could at no 
time be compared even to Virgil, much less to Homer or Aischylus. 
But let it be admitted that at their best six of the seven 
oets are at least comparable, and let it be granted, as it must 

, that the moderns come out worst. We say that the reason 
is not what Mr. Arnold alleges; that it is not the inferiority of 


action, but the inferiority of treatment in the particular cases, and - 


that, putting Lamartine aside as a mere weakling, Faust does not 
leave the reader who knows how to read it cold in comparison 
even with the Oresteia, and that Parisina (though Mr. Arnold 
thinks far more highly of Byron than we do) does not leave him 
cold in comparison with the episode of Dido. 
stances are thought badly matched, it can only be said that this 


If the last two in- 


matching of poets is in itself illegitimate. A poem is always in-- 


commensurable if it is a poem. It stands or falls to its own 
master and by its own standard alone. 


If we have spoken with some freedom of Mr. Arnold’s opinions, 


it is, we need hardly say, honoris causa. He is a person who 
deserves to be written about in some other tongue than in 
the cut-and-dried clichés of which ordinary reviewing too often 
consists. No one probably of his contemporaries and juniors is 
free from a certain indebtedness to his irritating but stimulating 
influence. But he has one thing to learn, and it is now not very 
probable that he will ever learn it. Whether he is absolutely 
wrong in reiterating that caprice is the bane of modern literature 
we shall not inquire. But there is no doubt what is the antidote, 


and little doubt that that antidote—catholicity of appreciation—is " 


one to whose virtues he is something of a stranger. 


THE INDIAN EMPIRE.* 


ACAULAY’S “English gentlemen of highly cultivated 
minds,” who, amongst other perplexing and inconvenient 


‘questions, are not able to say for certain whether Holkar is a 


* The Indian Empire; its History, People, and Products. By W.W.- 
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Hindu or a Mussulman, ought very soon to be things of the pets 
At any rate, if such unenlightened beings still exist it will be 
from no fault of authors and publishers. Books about India of 
- every kind, ponderous and light, flippant and fluent, distinguished 
‘for laborious accuracy or. for many ingenious perversions and 
mistakes, have recently followed each other in rapid succession. 
Mr. Hunter, in the volume before us, has proceeded on the plan 
of re-arranging, condensing, and compressing his old materials. 
“The districts of India number about two hundred and forty, 
and these have heen treated in about one hundred volumes 
forming the Statistical Survey. Out of this number, again, 
‘by the process of distillation, nine volumes have been pub- 
“lished as Zhe Imperial Gazetteer, a production which has 
been noticed at some length in this journal. The single work 
now before us, to use Mr. Hunter's own words, “ distils into one 
volume the essence of The Imperial Gazetteer and certain of m 
previous other works.” The basis is the article on India whic 
makes up rather more than five hundred pages of Vol. III. of the 
Gazetteer. But it has been amplified, revised, and brought up to 
date. And it is somewhat difficult to find a title or expression 
which would convey to the reader an exact notion of its 
ai and contents. It cannot be termed a history, though 
it brings before us Aryans and Greeks, Hindus and Buddhists, 
and devotes four chapters to the Mohammedan Conquerors, 
“as well as to the early English contests for supremacy with 
‘Moghul sovereigns and Mahratta chiefs. Nor is it a mere 
official Blue-book or a Fifth Report, and yet it contains much 
useful information about agriculture and commerce, intercourse 
‘and civilization, zoology and botany, climate, death rate, minerals 
‘and mines. A missionary will discover notices of some of the 
wild tribes for which his colleagues have been devising alphabets, 
as well as dissertations on that ancient religion which in his mind 
is associated with the burning of women and the drowning of 
‘children, and with the trammels, caprices, and abuses of caste. 
A member of Parliament taking a six months’ trip to India will 
probably find here more facts and figures than he can in any other 
three works. And in style, lucidity of arrangement, and treat- 
ment of difficult or disputed topics, it is up to the level of 
previous performances by the same author. 

To notice misprints or trivial omissions ‘in a work of many 
volumes suchas /he Statistical Survey or The Imperial Gazetteer, 
might have seemed ungenerous and misleading. But seeing that 
Mr. Hunter has revised his own article on India at least twice in 
proof, he must not be surprised if we now point out some in- 
correct or imperfect statements with an expression of surprise that 
they can have eluded his vigilance. For instance, the survivors 
of those who fought under Hardinge and Gough in the first Sikh 
campaign will be rather astonished to learn that “within three 
weeks four pitched battles: were fought at Mudki, Firozshubur, 
‘Aliwal,and Sobraon.” The first Sikh attack was made on Lord 
Hardinge’s camp on December 18, 1845, at Mudki, just when he 
and the Commander-in-Chief were sitting down to the meal 
called “ tiffin” a{tera dusty and hot march of ten miles, and the 
last Sikh invader was only driven back across the Sutlej at 
Sobraon about midday on February 18, 1846. In the interval 
between these two dates, Ferozshah—-as it used to be termed— 
was fought on the 21st of December, the Sikh lines being cleared 
at dawn on the 22nd, and Aliwal was won by Sir Harry Smith 
on the 28th of January following. The. campaign, in fact, lasted 
not three, but over seven and nearly eight weeks. It was short, 
sharp, and for the time decisive; but the world had not then 
learnt that Empires could be subj or dynasties dethroned 
in the space of thirty days. At page 215 Mr. Hunter advisedly 
runs counter to the popular notion that the India of Kanouj and 
Hastinapura fell an easy prey to the Mussulmans, and he says it is 
opposed to historical facts. It is very true, as he puts it, that at 
first Mohammedan:conquest consisted of a series of raids and inva- 
sions; but the Hindus were almost invariably defeated, and they 
hever made any firm or:united stand either against the hordes 
of Mahmud or the chivalry of Akbar.’ For some time, too, the 
Mohammedan Emperors were h red by their unwise endea- 
yours to govern India from Cabul. ‘But it is perfectly certain that 
they met with and that Mohammedan 
viceroys and generals after the fourteenth century easily set up in- 
dependent kingdoms for themselves, built mosques and palaces, con- 
tracted alliances and coined money, quite independently of Delhi, 
m Bengal and in the Deccan, at -Bijapur, Golconda, Jaunpore, 
Guzerat, and other places. The Rajputs were never thorouglily 
subjugated ; but the rise of the Mahratta Houses only took place 
in the last century, when the Moghuls had conquered and held 
India but had become effete in their turn. Then, Lord Auckland 
was hardly “superseded ” by Lord Ellenborough. The rule of the 
former ended, it is true, in darkness and disaster, but after running 
its course for nearly six years. Suttees, Mr. Hunter tells us, “ are 
said ” to have occurred to the number of 700 in tlie year 1817. 
There is no sort of doubt as to the number, and, in order to exclude 
all hearsay evidence, we have simply turned to the official Report 


for: that , compiled by the old Sudder Court from returns 
regularly furnished by the magistrates and Commissioners of six 
divisions of the: Presidency of Bengal. The exact total is 839, and 


the whole tenor of these reports proves incontestably that widow- 
ing increased and flourished owing to the flabbiness and 


incapacity of the Anglo-Indian administration of that day. An- 
other curious error on a very different subject occurs at page 50, 
where the operation of “the bore,” or celebrated tidal wave 


bank when they hear it coming.” All that we can say is that 
they would court destruction if they did. The course pursued by 
the manjhis of Sudaram, Islamabad, and Backergunge, who are to 
be found mixed with the boatmen of Calcutta at Chandpal and 
Baboo Ghauts, is exactly the reverse of what Mr. Hunter says, 
If their boats are hauled up on the bank high and dry, beyond the 
reach of the highest spring tide, well and good. If, on the con- 
trary, the native craft is just moored to the bank by the water- 
line, every prudent Bengali betakes himself at once to the very 
middle o the river. There the action of the tidal wave is compara- 
tively harmless. But it rushes along the shore and is projected 
from point to point with a force and destructiveness which must be 
seen to be understood. Boats caught by it on or near the: bank 
are hurled violently against each other, and loss of property and 
even of life is the result to those who are found napping or eating 
their midday meal when the bore makes its appearance, At 
page 338 the Zamindar, or great landholder of Bengal, is spoken of 
as the only person “ recognized by the Revenue Law.” This must 
be taken with a qualification. Mr. Hunter has forgotten the 
numerous class of sub-infeudations known as Puttunidars, Dar- 
puttunidars, and Seh-puttunidars. Not only are they fully recog- 
nized by the Revenue Code, but a most comprehensive statute 
known as Regn. VIII. of 1819 was expressly passed to stereotype 
and legalize their relations to and dependence on the Zamindars. 
The subject is long and intricate, but the gist of the law is that 
a superior holder who had granted the whole or a portion of his 
estate in puttuni could, on failure of the puttunidar to pay his 
rent, put up the tenure to public auction at stated periods twice in _ 
the year. The Zamindar had not to sue for arrears either in the 
Revenue or the Civil Courts; but he could call on the authorities 
to sell the tenure summarily after public notice to that effect. 
And the aale, if not stopped by the payment of all lawful dues, had 
the effect of cancelling the puttund tenure and all other under-leases 
besides. Mr. Hunter also dismisses rather summarily the Perma- 
nent Settlement in the Province of Benares and in some few dis- 
tricts of Madras. While dilating on the Land Laws of Be 
and even calling up such questions as judicial rents, compensation 
for disturbance, and other matters in dispute between Bengali 
landlords and cultivators, he might have explained how these 
prolific sources of litigation had been stopped up in the adjacent 
province of Benares. We have reason to think that here, owing 
to the sturdier character of the peasantry and to the earlier 
vigilance of the aduministration, the rights of the agricultural 
classes were made secure against encroachment and usurpation by 
autocratic landholders. In some minor points we demur to a few 
of Mr. Hunter’s dicta. Mahseer fish have been caught over sixty 
pounds in weight, and a few years ago one of the extraordinary 
size of 100 lbs. was captured in the Deyra Doon by Mr. Ross, a 
brother of the Champion Rifle Shot of England. Buffaloes do 
not charge “ unprovoked,” unless they are single animals called 
arnas, when, like rogue elephants, they are very vicious and will 
come down on anything that crosses their path. Herds of buffaloes 
always flee at the sight of an elephant or a horse, or at the sound 
or flash of a gun; and jungle fowl, so far from not being “good 
eating,” are when young very palatable, though no doubt inferior 
to the floriken for the table. ’ 
Some of the later chapters on agriculture, means of communica- 
tion, trade, and new industries, are especially welcome at this 
time. We are glad to note that Mr. Hunter does not join in the 
outery about the ignorance of the Hindu cultivator and his un- 
scientific or haphazard methods of tillage. Those who pride them- 
selves on their English knowledge of high farming, their subsoil 
cultivation, and their elaborate instruments, will soon find that in 
India they have a good deal to learn from the untutored Kaivart, 
the Kurmi, or the Jat peasant. No Ryot ever makes a mistake as 
to the set, lay, elevation, and natural drainage of his land. With 
his light plough he scratches his plot in itslength and breadth over 
and over again for the reception of the and with a ladder 
of bamboo, representing our harrow, he often pulverizes the 
putris gleba till it resolves itself into fine garden mould. The Ryot 
perfectly well understands the application of manure, ashes, dung, 
and other substances, if he can spare them; his mode of tapping 
the date palm and the toddy palm for their juice is practical and 
ingenious ; and if he is often careless about the rotation of crops, 
it is because certain parts of the alluvial or clay lands are only fitted. 
for the cultivation of one specific and unchanging produce. His: 
fences may be low in height and fragile in texture, and, except in. 
a few parts of the Punjab, he has no notion of reserving pasture: 
for cattle as distinct from arable lands. The bullocks and cows can 
browse in the primeval scrub or jungle, or on rice lands after 
the crop has been cut and carried, or they may be tethered by the. 
sides of the high roads or the village paths. - But land is too pre- 
cious to be reserved for four-footed animals, and, as the author 
pithily puts it, scientific agriculture in India is limited by the 
poverty and not by the ignorance of the people. If we are to have 
a peasant proprietary, we cannot expect from them the outlay of 
independent capitalists. Many of the model farms established by 
Government, from which great things were expected by advanced 
thinkers, the seca 9g of the cabinet and the desk, have proved 
expensive failures. No doubt something can be done in this direc- 
tion. The breed of cattle might be improved, and the practice 
of ploughing with milch kine may be disco as ruinous to 
the mother and the calf. It is satisfactory to be told that in 
some districts the sewage of large cities is being turned to good; 
account. Government can do much to preserve and to, re 
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ties that in this their duty and their interest are one; and as a 
last resort Government may insist on legislation to the same end. 
But the recent abolition of the Agricultural Department as a 
separate branch of the administration strengthens our disbelief in 
ambitious schemes for raising Indian produce by 70, 50, or even 
30 per cent. Any one who has closely compared in two 
neighbouring villages the agricultural outtugn of lazy Moham- 
medans who are both weavers and tillers, with the cleanly 
furrows, the neatly-planted rows of rice plants, and the careful 
weeding of Hindus devoted only to agriculture, may probably 
admit that though the lands of the former could yield much larger 
returns, those of the latter could not, by any improvements adapted 
to Asiatic ideas and physical capacities, be increased by more 
than 5 or Io per cent. 4 

Mr. Hunter, while praising the Hindus for their skill in handi- 
craft, embroidery, jewelry, cutlery, and so forth, does not hold 
out any immediate hope of the conversion of native industry 
from agriculture to manufacture. Yet the last four years have 
witnessed the establishment of cotton mills and jute mills in Bom- 
bay, Nagpur, and Bengal. Protective factory legislation has been 
demanded in the interest of women and children. Looms are at 
work on both sides of the river at Calcutta, and one part of the 
island of Bombay with its tall chimneys, recalls “ the aspect of a 
Lancashire town.” It may be that the manufacturers of Man- 
chester may find themselves confronted with a new difficulty. The 
cost of setting up mills in India is three times that of England; 
but labour is abundant, workmen are docile and tractable, and 
strikes for higher wages are as yetunknown. Weare not inclined 
to put too much faith in India as a mineral country. It produces 
no silver, though it absorbs and uses an enormous quantity of that 
metal both for coinage and ornament. The diamond mines were 
long ago ransacked by the Mohammedans, and though there are gold 
deposits in Central and Southern India, it is hardly probable that 
they will rival Australian diggings. The manufacture of iron by 
the English method is too expensive to pay. Of coal there is 
abundance of a certain kind in the Central rovinces and in the 
Ranigunje country. Though not far from the surface it is far in- 
ferior to English coal, and of three Companies long established to 
raise a suppy for factcries and railways, only one can be said to 
tlourish. e should be inclined for the profitable investment of 
English capital to look to tea, coffee, and chinchona ; to indigo 
if sown and manufactured on sound commercial principles ; to 
the revival of silk, and to an indefinite increase in the jute trade. 
But, except that Hindus and Mohammedans are far more easily 
— than Irishmen, the main interests of India, like those of 

reland, will be agricultural for years to come. 

We understand that the present volume is entirely Mr. Hunter's 
own work, in frame, scope, arrangement, and language. In the 
other volumes previously noticed, it is not always easy to define 
how much is Se to Mr. Hunter’s own pen, and how much to 
those spoken of as provincial editors and district officers. The 
editor has been careful to acknowledge the aid afforded to him by 
men in high position in India—Lieutenant-Governors and Chief 
Commissioners, heads of the Survey and Meteorological Depart- 
ments, the Portuguese Viceroy and the French Governor-General 
at Pondicherry. ‘There is nothing, by the way, so very meritorious 
in the conduct of these high and mighty personages, who had only 
to give Mr. Hunter access to their records and to tell their 
functionaries to afford him due help. He has also tendered his 
thanks to a number of well-educated gentlemen in England con- 
nected with the Universities, and to two ladies who have no 
doubt served #im faithfully in condensing and arranging his 
copious materials. But these latter personages found their matter 
ready to hand, and have worked comfortably in an English climate 
by a coal fire, and not under a punkah or behind a tatti while the 
hot winds roared and blustered outside the bungalow or tent. It 
must not be forgotten that the foundation of the whole work was laid 
by provincial editors and disti#:t officers, who kave freely placed 

eir time and local knowledge at Mr. Hunter's tense § Now 
we have not been able to find that he has singled out for special 
commendation any others beyond Mr. Atkinson, who is responsible 
for the volumes of the North-West Provinces ; Mr. Campbell, who 
answers for Bombay; Mr. Rice for Mysore; Mr. Hughes for 
Sind; and Mr. Risley and Mr. Dollman. We should have been 
glad if a due share of commendation had been specially awarded 
to others who tilled the ground which Mr. Hunter watered, and 
if they had been prominently noticed and not simply designated 
as ‘five junior members of the Civil Service of Bengal.” The 
oa statesmen and captains in India have always been the 

t to see that the services of their subordinates were not over- 
looked by the Government and the community, 


PROCTOR’S FAMILIAR SCIENCE STUDIES.* 


M® PROCTOR shows himself as indefatigable in working for 
those whom he has made his special class of readers as he is 
judicious in catering for their peculiar tastes, Amongst the 
numberless aspects in which nature presents herself to keen-sighted 
and ingenious minds, there is no limit to the exercise of a fane 

which is evér ready to pick out whatever there is of novel, 


* Easy Star I.essons. By Richard A. Proctor, Author of “ Pleasant 
Ways in Science,” &c. London: Chatto & Windus. 1881. 

Familiar Science Studies, By Richard A. Proctor. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1882. 


grandiose, or startling in the disclosures of science. A generation 
that loves strong sensations turns an eager and sympathetic ear 
to lessons which, without overtaxing the intellect, give agree. 
able play to the love of wonder, and which, satisfying the 
conscience by the plea that something is being learnt, flutter 
the heart with a sense of novelty, or even a pleasing thrill of 
alarm. Mr. Proctor can at times array nature in her terrors, and 
at others deck her out in gay and sprightly garb. He has dis. 
coursed of the pleasant ways of science, and he cau threaten the 
world with the terrors of early dissolution. For our own part, we 
are best pleased when he quietly of the facts which science 
has to reveal, and condescends to the minds of hearers who would 
be taught rather than excited. In his Easy Star Lessons he has 
usin a well-devised and useful manual for those who would 

ome familiar with the aspects of the heavens, so as to recognize 
at a glance the principal groups of stars and the most conspicuous 
luminaries among them, in their relations to the season of the year 
and the latitude of the observer. His series of star maps shows 
for each month the constellations which pass overhead at mid- 
night, clearly depicted upon a background of black, their astro- 
nomical bearings indicated by lines and arrows, the 
young astronomer will by degrees make acquaintance with the 
whole face of the celestial sphere, and readily identify any star he 
may seck to observe. There is a separate map for each hemi- 
sphere, the series not being intended for Northern observers alone ; 
and there are both an Eastern anda Western map, showing separately 
the rising and the setting groups. To these are added separate 
outlines or diagrams of the leading constellations, with explana- 
tions of the fanciful names attached to them by early astronomers. 
In some instances the change of aspect due to the proper motion 
of particular stars, as well in past as in future time, is to be seen. 
This is conspicuously the case with the Great Bear, otherwise 
known as the Plough, the Dipper, Charles’s (or the Churl’s) 
Wain. Mr. Proctor complains that his charts showing the con- 
figuration of this group 100,000 years ago, as well as 36,000 and 
100,000 years hence, have been borrowed without acknowledgment 
by M. Flammarion for his Past and Future of a Constellation. 

In Familiar Science Studies Mr. Proctor brings together a score 
or so of miscellaneous articles or essays, chiefly reprinted from the 
Times, the Contemporary Review, Scribner's Magazine, and other 
periodicals. They run over a great width of ground, beginning 
with notes on Infinity, and ending with photographs of a gallop- 
ing horse. Science and religion are disposed of in one short 
paper, sun-spots and financial panics in another; whilst dreams 
strangely fulfilled and unfulfilled, suspended animation, bettin 
on races, and meteoric dust are discussed in the same swift an 
summary way. It is difficult to find anything in heaven or on 
earth that is not dreamt of in Mr. Proctor’s philosophy. His 
pen has the varied play of the elephant’s trunk, equaliy ready to 
tear down a tree or pick up a pin. On the other hand, what has 
no doubt been easy writing becomes, to put it in language 
milder than Sheridan’s famous saying, anything but easy reading. 
It may, however, be owing to our dulness that we fail time after 
time to follow him through his flowing and jaunty sentences, 
or even to apprehend the logical weight of the reasoning on 
which he so confidently relies, In his theory of the pyramids, 
for example—a theory which he considers “ true beyond ail manner 
of doubt ”—as structures for astronomical purposes, we are at a loss 
to understand the Egyptians building up a mass of masonry, with 
a base as big as Lincoln's Inn Fields, simply to get a platform and 
a gallery for observations of the sun and stars which for aught we 
see might have been carried on just as well by the aid of a few 
straight rods, a gnomon of masonry, or other equally simple con- 
trivance, on the natural level of the earth; especially as the complex 
system of galleries, tubes, or passages was to be walled up within 
less than fifty years for thirty centuries or more. While magnify- 
ing the scientitic skill and sagacity displayed in selecting a site not 
more than a mile and a quarter from lat. 30°—or even less, allowing 
for the refraction of light, with the knowledge of which he freely 
credits these early builders—he might have spared a good word for 
the prescient and beneficent power that so long agoas the sedimentary 
age so opportugely pitched on the limestone hill to form the core 
and to onpPly the quarry for the grand stellar observatory of Cheops. 
The inclined passages which to humdrum, unimaginative believers 
in tradition seemed to betoken the degree of slope best fitted for 
the downward slide of a heavy rows cath are with him direct- 
ing tubes to keep the pole star of the period within the builder's 
eye, giving him a true North line for setting out his pyramid base. 

et surely, when he had ensured this exact polarity in the case of 
the earliest or Great Pyramid, the builder might have found for him- 
self a datum line for subsequent contiguous structures of the same 
kind, without repeating the like sloping galleries in them all. 
We are quite clear as to Professor Smyth’s prodigious theory of 
the Great Pyramid having been built by Noah to embody the 
British measure of corn and the British inch, besides squaring the 
circle, protesting — the French decimal system, predicting 
the end of the world, and all the rest of it. But Mr. Proctor’s 
astrological scheme is, we must confess, not in this or that of its 
details alone, but in its fundamental principle or idea, utterly 
beyond us. 

_ Writing upon the famous Fifteen or Boss puzzle, which he 
introduces in the usual popular strain as a “ maddening mystery ” 
to the outside world—though obvious, of course, at first 
sight to himself, and to him alone of scientific men—Mr. 
Proctor claims to have been the first to elucidate the 
problem, and to have given simple rules for its solution, in @ 
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paper which appeared in @ colonial journal, the Australasian, 
or August 21, 1880. It comes to our recollection, however, 
that in the American Journal of Mathematics for December 1879, 
notes upon the puzzle were inserted Messrs. W. Wolsey 
Johnson and W. E. Story, giving a brief and simple analysis of 
the mathematical principles involved, and determining the terms 
or limits of the solution. To the unmathematical public he must 
doubtless seem a very high-class magician who can deal with a 
problem so distracting in Mr. Proctor’s light and airy way, and 
the impression is kept up by the tone of triumph in which he 
ya son his —_ of the “ fearsome game” in a few hours after 
ing of it, without having before him “any actual set of blocks, 
simply drawing mental pictures of the various cases or positions,” 
as champion chess-players win their dozen games blindfold. He 
might, we think, have greatly simplified his explanation, making 
it at the same time clear that the result is always to be worked 
out either in the positive or the es sequence—that is, either as 
the numbers naturally follow other from 1 to 15, or as they 
a inversely in a mirror—there being no reason for the one 
ternative rather than the other, saving the collocation of the 
numbers with which the process of shifting begins. From any 
given collocation one of these solutions alone is to be attained, 


and it is from kicking against the pricks of this irreversible law 


that many excitable minds in America, which brook no defeat, 
have, so report says, been permanently thrown off their balance. 
With Mr. Proctor’s rules before them, non-mathematical readers 
need fear no such terrible result, if they care to keep up the game 
when shorn of the mysterious interest which first thrifled the 
public mind. Toa more scientific class of students it will be 

anently interesting as an elementary essay in the theory of 
determinants, a new and engaging branch of mathematics which 
was first brought to notice in England by an early little work of 
Mr. Spottiswoode’s in the year 1851. 

It is not long since the journal which boasts the greatest cir- 
culation in the world dressed up anew for its readers the pro- 
phetic warning ofa venerated though somewhat mythical authority, 
“how that the world to an end should come in eighteen hundred 
and eighty-one,” with corroborative proof of its inspiration from the 
same wise woman’s prevision of carriages running without horses 
and ships going without sails, Scarcely had the terrified public 
had time to draw breath since the chimes safely rang out the 
fatal year—those more advanced in popular science warily await- 
ing the margin of grace allowed by the change of style since the 
presumed date of Mother Shipton’s prophecies—when a new cry 
of alarm in the name of science was heard from Mr. Proctor, who, 
in “A Menacing Comet,” seemed to sound the doom of all things 
living within the sun’s influence in fifteen years or so from the 

nt date, Not that there is any reason to fear any sudden encoun- 
ter of our globe with one of these erratic members of our system ; 
astronomy has of late got fairly rid of panies on that score. But, as 
interpreted by Mr. Proctor, on the suggestion of “ mathematicians 
of eminence by no means prone to adopt wild and startling ideas,” 
— to us a source of danger of a new and far more terrifying 
ind. Suppose our sun suddenly stimulated to some such sudden 
and tremendous outburst of light and flame as was displayed by 
a star in the Northern Crown in the year 1866, and has been ob- 
served in cases of periodic increase, as in Mira (the wonderful 
star), in the Whale, and Eta, in the ship Argo, 
It is certain that, if there are plancts circling around that remote sun, 
and if the ordinary light and heat of that orb sufficed for the require- 
ments of the inhabitants of those orbs, the abnormal light and heat 
during the outburst in 1866 must have destroyed all living creatures 
from the face of each one of those worlds. It is equally certain that, if 
at any time a great comet falling directly upon the sun should, by the 
swift rush of its meteoric components, excite the frame of the sun to a 
lustre far exceeding that with which he at present shines, the sudden 
access of lustre and of heat would prove destructive to every living 
creature, or at any rate to all the higher forms of life upon this earth. 
And though in a few days the sun might resume his ordinary lustre, 
and no longer glow with abnormal heat, he would pour his rays on a 


family of worlds in which not one of the higher forms either of vegetable 
or animal life would remain in existence. 


It isa habit with many people to take as gospel truth whatever 
meets their eye in print. Mr. Proctor’s peculiar method in 
science leads him to adopt as fact anything in the way of hypo- 
thesis or conjecture put forth by auy man of professional 
standing or popular repute, picking up and combining with it 
whatever else in the course of contemporary speculation blends 
pleasingly with the work of fancy. Where so many ardent and 
imaginative souls are on the look-out, there is not much limit 
to what may be thought possible or likely; only, instead of the 
likelihood of the ultimate result growing weaker as link is 
added to link, with Mr. Proctor the chain of flimsy links grows 
in the end to adamantine strength. It is “very likely” that 
comets getting nearer and nearer dash in the “long run into the 
sun. It is thought “very likely” by astronomers of mark, 
like Professor Winnecke, from the observations of Messrs. Gould, 
Gill, Hind, and others, that the comet we saw in 1880 was 
the same that ap in 1843, which Dr. Gould thinks 
“very likely ” identical with that of 1668, and not improbably 
with that of 1538. If so, its orbit is getting alarmingly 
shorter, it reappearing 37, instead of 175 years, while 
Mr. Marth would not be surprised, as we learn from Mr, 
Proctor, if it came round next time in seventeen years or even less, 

er now the effect of this body rushing into the sun at 
the tremendous pace with which it would finally circle round the 
central orb—three hundred miles a scond, our author calculates. 


Such a risk was contemplated, he reminds us, by Newton, as full 
of danger to the earth. Newton, it is true, held the peril to arise- 
from the addition of so much fuel to the solar fires, We know 
now that the real danger comes, not from the absorption of so much. 
matter as may exist in a comet’s head and nucleus, but “from the- 
conversion of the momentum of the swiftly rushing mass of the- 
comet into heat, the thermal equivalent of its mechanical energy.” 
The effect of this note of alarm was promptly seen in the queer 
homily in the Spectator, of which we have already taken notice,. 
having for its text this prophecy of Mr. Proctor, as one “ of whose: 
astronomical authority and ability nobody doubts.” Upon this 
undoubted fact were founded some characteristic speculations as to 
the moral attitude with which the inevitable doom is likely to 
be met as the day draws near, which day Mr. Proctor would doubt-. 
less be able to fix with still greater ision. The ior & 
Comet has, it appears, since been “scratched” in the 
Knowledge, yet, with the pre ooo article before us in Familiar 
Science Studies, we are at a loss to see how our contemporary 
could have done otherwise than take it for a bond fide entry for 
the sensational event. Not only the title of the essay, but what is 
drawn out as the line of proof, epitomized by us above, shows to 
our mind an unmistakable desire, however it may be sought now 
to turn it off asa playful freak of science, to make the reader's. 
flesh creep. How far, indeed, so many of us as are not dead 
with fright may have indications vouchsafed them of the egy | 
catastrophe does not yet Seen. Nor does it very much matter. 
must soon be over. “Mr. Proctor’s name will have one instant of 
lurid fame, in which that and everything else connected with our 
corporeal life will expire.” In a few weeks—possibly in a few 
days or even hours, in the words of Mr. Proctor—the sun, excited 
for a while to intense heat and splendour, will resume his usual. 
temperature, his usual lustre; but there will be no one to bask in 
his genial beams, no popular science teacher to tell of all he has. 
done or is henceforth to do. It may yet be that some spirits 
of. a bolder and more hopeful turn, less trustful of popular 
science prophets, may bethink them that out of the rs bong not. 
to say millions, of these menacing bodies that are said to circu- 
late round the sun with the same chance of precipitation into his 
mass, it would be odd if in the whole range of historical, or, let us 
say, geological time, such a catastrophe had never taken place before. 
Yet, whether any such dreaded crash has come off or not, here at least 
we are. There has been, indeed, a strong impression that the 
unwonted disturbance of the sun’s surface noted at once by Mr.. 
Carrington and Mr. Hodgson, on September 1, 1859, was due to the 
inrush of a comet into the sun; yet nothing came of it beyond a 
slight extra tremor of the galvanometer needles at Kew and else~ 
where. Oomparing the stupendous mass of the sun with the 
utmost material volume that can be assigned to these filmy 
volatile portents of the sky, what great accession can we suppose 
any one among them to be singly capable of bringing to the vast 
cosmical centre of light and heat? Any cularly nervous 
rson may as well fling a pinch of snuff into the fire, and see how 
it affects a thermometer upon the opposite wall. After all our 
advance in scientific observation and theory for the last fifty years, 
are we really nearer to any definite knowledge of the material con- 
stituents or the te conditions of these mysterious wanderers. 
of our system ? “ What are comets made of?” asked a French lady 
of the most distinguished savant of the time. “ Madame, I do not 
know.” “Then what isthe use of beingan Academician?” “ 
that I may be able to say I do not know.” It would never do for 
an oracle of popular science to have it thought there was an 
he did not know. Rather than stoop to the ignorance of Arago, 
Mr. Proctor will, it seems, set the seal of his authority upon the 
wisdom of Mother Shipton. 


THE PRINCE CONSORT’S MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS.* 


R the purposes of abstract sociology some le may 
is desirable to the nay possibly 


a disturbing element, but no one with any breadth of philosophieal 
perception or knowledge of human nature and its requirements. 
will really wish for a condition of society in which men are so 
completely specialized as to have no interests in life apart from the 
particular work which it falls to them to do, It is rather a natural 
impulse for experts to distrust amateur productions of all sorts 
owing to the experience the world has often had of their want of 
completeness aa thoroughness; but it is not to be denied that 
amateurs are capable of being very useful in many branches of 
science and art, and there are not a few noteworthy examples in — 
relation to astronomy, natural history, and painting, that may 
easily be called to mind in proof of it. In his native 
simplicity, that is theoretically, the amateur is a receptive 
and sympathetic being, but it is not easy for him to refrain 
from occasionally breaking into activity. Moreover, the hap- 
hazard medley of modern social ents causes many a 
man with decided gifts in a particular line to spend all his life in 
some drudgery for which he is wholly untit and which any 
commonplace person might do quite as well; and this mis- 
application of gifts introduces @ special element into the ques- 
tion, and sometimes explains the incompleteness of work in which 
there are decisive evidences of unusual ability. It is almost in- 
evitable that a misplaced workman should become active in lines 
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th for which herig 8 , ially ted as well as in those to which he is 
ondemned.. by’ the of life; but it is natural that’ 
~y @ither/thé time .or the strength left over from ostensible duties 


{should ausufficient. for the carrying out to completeness. of 


 saxtigtioor scientific work of a high standard, such as cannot be 
achieved, without complete of the attention and 
«\ foreg.of the worker, _ It is obviously out of the question at present 
for society to arrive at that ideal state in which every man shall 
oohay ther best chance of ‘Sang whet he is fittest to do, so it is 
‘probable that amateurs will long continue not only to enjoy, but 

be apo productive. 


+ ane ordinary circumstances of everyday life the class of 
, amateur:which is most prominently active is the musical. People 
of senge and ience suffer many things at their hands, and the 
man. is rareand blessed who has not had experience of the per- 
. tinacious forwardness of incompetent volunteers. This is chiefly 
.. owing to the familiar fact that men are for the most part ready to 
. put trust in themselyes in inverse proportion to their abilities; 
. and while amateurs who have the earnestness of purpose to attain 
to-considerable proficiency and a proper appreciation of their own 
»;Shorteomings are reluctant to make themselves conspicuous, the 
field, is left open for those who too often bring discredit upon the 
. «Whole yace by the barbarous frivolity of their performances. , It is 
not to be wondered at that people sometimes express a desire for 
. Iegislation to mitigate the nuisance, such as was heard of not long 
ago at Weimar; but of course this is not really to be thought of, 
» @ndamuch better remedy is in the hands of society itself—in 
in eine attaining to sounder opinions of personal responsibility, or to 
_. that just and reasonable degree of cultivation and knowledge which 
; will enable people to discourage exhibitions of effusive incom- 
. petence without risk of hampering the progress of genuine ability. 
The late Prince Consort, among many other valuable works, gave 
_ #strong-impetys. in this latter direction; and it is probable that 
, not, a Little of the tendency in the direction of sensible and earnest 
. Cultiyation of art, which has been very decided in late years, is 
. chiefly owing to his efforts, In this he certainly grasped one of 
*’ the truest and worthiest functions of the royal or noble amateur, 
_- @nd one with a field large enough to. satisfy a lively ambition. 
, But the example has not been commonly followed ; partly because 
_ dt réquires a good deal of self-devotion, and partly because the 
,. petty opportunities for personal display generally overcome the 
, jampetus towards broader measures of public action. The result 
__ ois ‘that a great deal of activity is squandered in efforts which disci- 
line and better judgment might very soon teach men to be futile. 
‘What amateurs may do when they wisely submit to discipline is 
“ ‘wellshown by the admirable performances of the Bach Choir and of 
“Mr, Prout’s Choir-in the East End, and other similar institutions; 
., and this also illustrates the saving virtue of combination, for it is 
. chiefly when isolated that their deficiencies are most conspicuous, 
, a8 is especially shown in the matter of composition. 
* This may appear the very reverse of views commonly enter- 
. tained by the casually-thinking pablic and even exceptionally 
Wise and accurate men like J, 8. Mill have been betrayed into a 
', Mnisconception of the amount of labour and strenuous concentra- 
bz 7 m necessary to develop either small or large works to any degree 
Qf artistic completeness. It is commonly supposed that good 
is the result of a momentary flash of inspiration, and that 
M When, a tune has been eyolved the success is made. This is unfor- 
“tunately very far from the truth, and the mistake has had a very 
- peduliar effect upon some amateur composers, which is quite unique 
the regions of productivity, and will probably not long survive 
general increase of artistic cultivation. It saves trouble to 
‘ accept the view that the finding of a tune is the whole matter, and 
“that anyone can do the work of completing a sketch and making 
it fit for the public, and consequently it is not uncommon for 
works to be published in which~the chief part of the work 
has not been done by the person whose name is blazoned on 
thé title-page. Not a few productions which have had a certain 
_ ephemeral success are more or less concocted after this. manner. 
“In fact, till. comparatively lately there have been very few 
amateurs, with sufficient technical knowledge to face the pub- 
~ licity .of printing without professional assistance. It may be 
_ grauted- that ideas may occur to such people which are worth 
“having gud may suit a particular order of musical people, and 
‘there i§ less disingenuousness about the proceeding than there 
would ‘he in other forms of production—such ‘as gna or lite- 
' rature of any kind. But the main point is that the commonness 
of the occurrence vitiates most of the important subjects for 
. criticism, because. until an amateur has developed a notorious 
degree of unquestionable individuality and power it is not safe to 
_ point to successful strokes of workmanship and’ design ; for these 
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may be the quick suggestions of the practised thought of an expert | 


whose name does not ap’ in the transaction. 
In regpect of the collected compositions of. the late Prince 
Consort the name of the editor,a practised and well-known musician, 
" @ppears on the title-page. The productions consist of a number 
ot German songs, a few a of Italian words, some Chorales 
‘and music for the English Church service, and a setting of a 
piteously feeble poetical effusion by an English writer. Of this 
~ collection the German songs are by far the best, chiefly for the 
~ peason that they follow better models, The style is, for the most 
part, that’of. the German songs which were popular some twenty 
_ years or more ago, but which have since been supplanted by the 
‘warmer and richer examples of Schumann and the school which 
_ accepta his influence, and by the more general diffusion of. the 
masterpieces of Schubert. — There are very few traces of any per- 


vading influence of the latter composer in the style, and of his 
characteristic subtleties of harmonical progression and modulation 
of, course none ; which is not to be wondered at, as at the time 
when these songs were written Schubert was not by any means 
understood as he is at thepresent day.. The few points of character 
which are suggestive may be rather affinities derived. from the 
kindred source of German people's songs than due to the direct 
influence of the greatest of all song-writers. Such traces may 
for example, be observed in “ Sontags Klinge” (p. 83), and in 
“Mein Lebewohl” (p, 24)... A more direct’ illustration of the 
influence of popular music is the charming “ Stiindchen ” 
(p. 22), @ complete, expressive, and well-constructed little song, 
in which people who are familiar with Brahms may see. how 
the influence of descent peeps out in the productions. of men 
who can have had no knowledge of one another. It might 
be expected that there would be some traces of Mendelasohn; 
but on the whole there are surprisingly few. Such specimens 
as the last two bars of the first phrase in “Sehnsucht nach 
dem Tode” are probably a purely accidental: coincidence, and 
tend to no general conclusion. Thetreatment and development of 
all the songs is simple, and the most ambitious efforts at dramatic 
effect do not,reach further than the use of so familiar a discord as 
the diminished seventh, which for these purposes is used rather 
frequently, Probably the freest progression in the whole mass of 
songs is in the Lebewohl (pp. 109 and 110), which is also a very 
favourable specimen. of the Prince’s powers, both in respect of 
unity and expressiveness. The structure of most of the songs, both as 
wholes and in detail, shows familiarity with sterling models, and a 
readiness to direct the flow of thought consistently and intelli- 
gibly.. What is most worthy of note in most of them is a 
certain breadth and virile dignity, combined with a definite gift of 
melody which puts them very far above most of the shallow clap- 
~~ which is’ provided for the daily consumption of the public. 
Indeed, if on the grounds of their simplicity they could gain ad- 
mittance where hitherto the frivolous or vulgar effusions, of 
ephemeral favourites have successively held almost undisputed 
sway, it would certainly conduce to the: advancement of a more 
healthy and genuine feeling for all that is really admirable in the 
art. The public often need half-way houses to rest at in the 
long journey towards the appreciation of the great master’s 
works, and when composers less great produce honest work which 
reflects something of the nobility of thought of these types they 
may serve a very admirable purpose without attaining to any 
marked degree of original inventiveness. 

The remainder of the collection is not of so satisfactory a stamp, 
and represents less natural.styles. An ode of some dimensions to 
Italian words called “ Invocazione all’ Armonia” is suggestive of 
the influence of inferior models of the Italian school both in 
musical character and in the treatment of the harmony and the 
voice. It is practically a Rondo, with a short introduction anda 
fussy and empty Coda such as is familiar in Italian operas; the 
main idea is given to a chorus in the shape of a single verse of 
tune simply harmonized; and the episodes are ‘taken by soli, 
soprano, bass and tenor, in passages of melody. or fragments of 
recitative. The treatment is not particularly free, and the material 
is not striking, and the entire result of but little general value 
in the present day. The same must be said of the music for the 
English Church service, Here, the few good models cannot be 
followed without considerable proficiency in counterpoint and 
polyphonic devices of all sorts, and a certain saturation of musical 
faculties in their peculiar modes of expression. The simpler 
specimens of ecclesiastical music which were in vogue some 
twenty or thirty years ago were vapid and ae 
to a singular degree, and it is chiefly these models which 
appear to have been followed, with occasional irruptions 
of a Mozartian character. The disposition and emphasis of the 
words is often unsatisfactory, and the treatment of punctuation is 
sometimes curious enough. The Chorales do not show uniform 
facility in good part writing, but they are fair samples of what’ in 
modern times is not an imposing branch of the art. 

_ It is not easy to infer much in respect of the technical profi- 
ciency of the composer. There are very few attempts at what 


are popularly and erroneously known as scientific contrivances; 


and the extremest examples are not more than an experiment’ or 
two in Canon, as in the trio “ Die Winterreise” (p. 111) and in 
the trio in the anthem “Out of the Deep,” which latter has 
some good points, As far as may be inferred from treatment of 
progressions and such techniealities, the amount of miusical educa- 
tion absorbed must have been honourably exceptional for an 
amateur. The best results are clearly obtained in the native and 
congenial field of German songs, and it may be hoped without 
fear of justifying Lord Brougham’s remark about Englishmen and 
princes, and despite a rather heavy price, that they may find their 
way into circles where people take pleasure in music which is 
honest and sensible. 


WORTH WINNING.* 


materials employed in Mrs. Lovett Cameron's story are 
of the simplest, and one might say of the most old-fashioned, 
kind, and, it is the author's merit that out of them she has made 
aclever and readable story ; not least amongst the advantages of 

* Worth, Winning. A Story in One Volume. By Mrs. H. Lovett Cameron, 
Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,” &c. London: Koworth & Co, , 
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whith, both in itself and as re the aécount to which the 
materials are turned, lies in the fret of its being contained: within 
the limits of one volume. There aré, after all, only a certain 
sumber of complications at the disposal of an author who does 
pot deal in the mysteries which Gaboriau loved to handle, and all 
that can be done with more or less worn situations is to manage 
them so as to avoil tedium and to give them as little of a worn 
jook a8 possible. When familiar incidents and dodges of fiction 
have to be strétched out into the regulation three volumes, it is not 
rising that an author of ordinary eapacity should fall into all 
kinds of tricks and follies which it is less difficult to keep out of 
one volume.’ ‘Mrs. Cameron’s’ one ‘volume has plenty of inci- 
dents of the kind indicated, and she has ‘thus avoided the vice of 
“padding”; but she has failed in giving her story variety of 
event. ‘tt is the same jicelle which -is' employed throughout in 
somewhat different ways, so that, but for‘her wisdom in making 
her ‘tale a short one, weariness would have ‘been inevitable. As 
it is, this difficulty is got over by~the care which she has 
taken to show that the persons who are chiefly affected by 
the familiar manceuvres practised upon them are just the —_ 
who might more than once be ‘taken im by the same trick or by 
the same combination of accidents without insisting on inquiring 
further‘into matters. In this way—as regards, that is, the capacity 
for giving a life-like sketch of the outlines of a character—Mrs. 
Cameron has done well; and as regards the management of her 
plot, it is curious that where she has done least well is at the point 
where she seems to have got tired of dealing with more or less 
commonplace events and devices, and to have affected a touch of 
sensational poetic justice. When all power of doing further evil 
had been taken out of the liands of the designing girl who for a 
time had triumphed, it was clearly unnecessary and out of place to 
kill her in a railway tunnel; and, in her attempt at making this 
superfluous incident impressive, Mrs. Cameron has neglected more 
than elsewhere the lesson to abstain from fine writing which 
Marcus Aurelius learnt from Rusticus at the same time that he 
learnt not to walk about the house in his outdoor dress, Not that 
we would imply that Mrs. Cameron's style is as a rule excellent ; 
on the contrary, it is full of faults which, if she chose to take the 
necessary pains, she might probably avoid. Here, for instance, is 
an instance of a trick which has been common for years: past, 
and of which the first introduction may easily be traced by the 
curious in such matters :— 
He came up softly behind her. 
with its blue feather, lay on the ground by her side—a bright patch of 
colour in the sombre landscape. ‘ The little waves rippled up close to her 
feet, the sea-gulls swirled about on white wings before her, the mountains 
looked faint and distant, and a red-funnelled steamer was slowly going 
out tosea. Did Harold ever forget one single detail of that scene ? 


Again, people do not “ laugh ” a whole sentence, as Mrs. 
Cameron’s characters do, except in the pages of novels, nor are 
they in real lite so readily moved to “ convulsions” of merriment 
for such slight causes, Still, as we have said, the author may on 
the whole be congratulated on the use to which she has turned 
materials slight and conventional enough in themselves, and there 
is evidence enough in ‘her writing that she might do better work 
by throwing otf the tricks of which we have spoken. The bit of a 
love-seene which we have just quoted is sheer conventional 
Writing, in opposition to which we may quote a bit of another, 
which is at any rate true and unforced :— 

“What made you love me?” asked Harold once more. 

“Tt was because you loved me,” answered May, answering the happy 
look in his eyes. “ Because I felt so sure that it was fur myself and not for 
my money. You did not want my money, you know. I knew that from 
the first, and you fought so hard against your love for me, because of the 
money. But you could not help yourself, sir; though I do firmly believe 
phy ig would sooner I were penniless. ‘ is why I love you, I 


She wore a dark dress, and her hat, 


‘“ Yes, that is quite true,” answered Harold, in all sincerity. 

you, Harold? What makes you fond of me? not pretty, 

‘ou know.” 
™ No; but you are May, That is all the definition of my feelings I can 
give you. You are just J/ay, and there is no one like you,’ 

It is time, however, to tell our readers something about the 
mutual relations of this pair of lovers. Harold is the only son of 
Lord Dorrington, an old gentleman whose character, like his son's, 
is well sketched ; ‘and ‘at the opening of the story we find that it 
is highly. desirable, partly in consequence of Harold's own ex- 
travagance, that he sould. make a rich marriage to retrieve the 
family fortunes. ‘Harold secretly not only fancies himself in love 
with, but has even given a promise of marriage to, a village girl 
tamed Rosie Wood, a beautiful creature, of whom the author 
writes that “not ‘half a dozen seasons of London drawing-rooms 
could have taught Rosie Wood more than she knew intuitively 
on cettain subjects all-important to a woman, She knew it by a 
sort of natural woman's wit that must surely have been born with 
her, since she could not have learnt it in her father's cottage.” 
Harold, being fast in her toils, begins by raising every kind of 
objection to’ his father's proposition that he should go to stay 
with a certain wealthy ironmaster.named Crocker, at his place 
on the banks of the Olyde, with a view to @ marriage between 

iss Crocker and himself. ‘Lord Dorrington, however, being 
Pe sg gentleman, knows exactly how to manage. his son, and 

threatens, half coaxes him into a promise to “ give the thing 

& fair trial.” There are some good touches in the interview 
nm father and son, .as there are in the subsequent:scene in 
which Harold attempts to break with Rosie Wood, and ends by 
falling deeper into the toils. His thoughts after the interview take 


me, an 


the shape of “I will be true to her, poor little womait;:she lovee 
I will not behave like a bl to her”; while she 
rk to: herself, “ Poor silly fool! I can do what I like! with him, ': 
Ah! it isn’t for nothing that girls are given such good, looks as. « 
mine. I can twist him round my finger. There’s no rich lady in 
the land as shall stand between-me-and- ington Hall! I shall 
manage to keep him, though it will be hard work, but it’s worth 
it.” As to May Crocker, to whom we are introduced in the next 
chapter, “she is charming,” in spite of her vulgar surroundings, 
against which she stands out in strong relief. She is full of D 
and good breeding. ' “Her grace, her refinement, and all her love= 
ableness come to her probably, like Rosie Wood’s wondrous heauty, 
as a gift straight from Heaven. There was nothing of inheritance 
in either case.” She is oppressed with the sense of being an heiress 


and with the many proposals which have been made to heron that 
account, and have led her to distrust all proposals. ‘When we first - 
see her she is watching a steamer going seawards, and owe | 
r, with no money,~the wi 
er reflections are’ thus inter- 


that she were on board, “ quite 
of the steward or’ the cook.” 
rupted 

“May! May !” cried a full-toned voice behind her, interup ing the 
course of her somewhat unpractical reveries. The drawing-room door burst 


open, and a lady, stoat and florid, with an alarming array of gold chains 


- and lockets hang about her portly violet silk bust, and a disturbing flutter: 


of violet and yellow cap-ri 8 flying out behind her, entered: -“ May, 
there’s the five o'clock train come in, and your new dress has never come 
from town”— town meaning Glasgow. “It’s too bad of that Miss 
Williams! You really must get another dressmaker, Paying all the: 
money that we do, and not getting better attended to—it’s shameful ! ” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, mamma. ‘To-morrow, or to-morrow week, will do 
just as well; I am in no hurry for that dress.” me aad 
RK hee -T! Why not, when { most particularly wanted you to wear it. 
to-night ?” 

“ To-night, mother! Why should I wear a white silk dress trimmed. 
with Venetian point-lace to-night ? ” cried May, lifting her eyebrows with. 
a pretty feint of utter amazement. 

“Why, my love, have you forgotten that the Honourable Mr. Dorrington 
is coming to dinner ? ” 
batt” turned away to the window with an angry little stamp of her small 


t. 

aan goodness’ sake, mother, don’t call the man that!” she said, 

irritably. F 
“Why, what have I said wrong ?” said poor Mrs. Crocker, in bewilder- 
ment, 

“T have told you so often, mother dear, not to call people ‘ the honour-- 
able;’ it sounds so—so underbred !” 

“ Wall, I am sure I thought it was all right. It’s his name, and I don’t. 
quite think you should talk of a young gentleman like that, who will bea 
lord —_ day, as ‘the man.’ That doesn’t sound nice or respectful, I am 
sure, May. d 

May was silent. It was often hard ‘to her to reconcile the real affection 
she felt for her parents and her respect for their genuine goodness, with 
the perpetual discord which the vulgarity and ignorance of their words 
and feelings created within her. 


Another more unfortunate interruption takes placea little later on. 
May has been inveighing bitterly against her father’s asking “ this. 
Mr. Dorrington” to come to the house with a purpose which past 
experience leads her at once to divine, and as she concludes a con- 
versation with the emphatic words, “ Mamma, I hate Mr. 
Dorrington!” “the door behind her was suddenly and noiselessly 
swung open by a powdered footman, and, before the words were 
out of her mouth, Harold Dorrington stood beside her,” In the 
evening she devotes herself to snubbing him, and he makes no 
effort to conciliate her, with the natural result of piquing and in- 
teresting her. Next day they are sent out in a boat together, and 
come to so good an understanding that Harold tells her his love- 
story, “ craning,” however, more than a little as he comes to the: 
revelation of Rosie’s birth and bringing-up. When it has been 
made May exclaims, “She is not a lady!” and “ the intense dis- 
may and disappointment in her voice— indeed, it almost amounted 
to disgust—nettled Harold. ‘She is: one of nature’s ladies,’ he 
said, rather hotly.” Nevertheless, May and he continue to get on 
very well together, and make a bargain that in due time 
he is to propose to her, and she is to refuse him. » Meanwhile 
they are to remain excellent friends: What will come of the 
bargain is indicated by the fact that Harold seals it by kissing 
her hand, While these things: go on at Mr. Crocker’s, t 
Dorrington, Alice, one of Harold's sisters, has found a locket given 
by Harold to Rosie, and in the interview which ensyes between 
the two girls, Rosie shows herself in her true and odious colours 
and fills Alice with dismay.. The ill-spelt and vulgar letter 
which the village girl sends soon afterwards to Harold only: serves 
to hasten the march of eyents. Harold’s stay at Fearn Castle is 
lengthened by a carriage accident. He proposes .to May,.and bei 
refused goes to stay at a house some fom off 
enough to write a compromising letter to Rosie, which after he 
has written it he vainly tries to stop; and then he rides over 
to Fearn and this time is ace without a second formal 
is presently thick a pretty underplot concerning the 
Lieutenant Denham, who is supposed to have behayed badly, 
and who on his side, as the reader is told, sup that 
she has behaved badly. The problem is to provide. fo 
engagement between May and Harold being broken off; to so _ 
arrange matters that Harold shall’ be unable to set things right 
by am explanation; to get him once more in a sufficiently 
plausible way under the influence of Rosie; to bring Alice an 
Denham together agatt : and to furnish a plausible and satis- 
factory wind-up. All this Mrs, Cameron may fairly be said to 
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‘have done with success ; and she may be congratulated on having 
written a book which is decidedly clever and readable, in spite of 
the faults which we have pointed out, and which we trust she may 
see her way to avoiding in future. 


RECAPTURED RHYMES.* 


GooP political and occasional verses are scarce just now in 
journalism. The earnest Muse of Radicalism is much more 
happy in prose than in verse, and is never very successful when she 
tries to be funny. For some reason the poets have usually been on 
the side of Toryism. Mr. Traill is probably the best and most 
humorous of the modern followers of Canning, and his political 
verses express a kind of philosophical Conservatism, the Con- 
servatism of a mind which has looked at Liberalism, Positivism, 
and a good many “isms,” and found them wanting. Long ago 
Mr. Traill wrote an amusing little apologue, “‘ The Education of 
Scepticus,” a youth brought up in the most advanced ideas, and 
afterwards advancing even beyond these, to a kind of sober and 
unenthusiastic acceptance of things as they are. This frame of mind, 
enlivened by humour, seems still to be that in which Mr. Traill 
regards the world of thought and politics. His verses are even 
more anti-Liberal than they are Conservative. He does not seem, 
if we may judge by his Oongratulatory Ode in Latin, to have 
thought very highly of that big fish, Cyprus, which we caught in 
the troubled waters in the East. He, or his poet Gustave 
tama thus celebrates the great deeds of the Congress of 
Ubi sunt provincia 
Quas est laus pacisse? 
Tote, totw sunt partite : 
Has tulerunt Muscovita, 
Illas Count Andrassy. 
Et quid est quod Anglia 
Dedit hic Congressus ? 
Jus pro aliis pugnandi, 
Mortuum viviticandi— 
Splendidi successus ! 

Like all occasional poems, Mr. Traill’s reprinted pieces lose some- 
thing by the passing aap of their pond He may “ recapture ” 
the rhymes; but we can scarcely recapture, like Mr. Browning's 
thrush, that “ first fine careless rapture” in which we read them 
when they just suited the whim of the moment. But many of Mr. 
Traill’s pieces are not occasional only, but are eternally applicable 
to politics. In “ Laputa Outdone” he satirizes, as Socrates did 
more than two thousand years ago, the idea that the ignorant are 
thre best judges of State atlairs :— 

Away with the notion (we echo in chorus) 
Of power withheld until knowledge be gained, 
(Too long, cry the carts, have the horses before us 
Unjust and unworthy precedence obtained !) 
The use of the scalpel in surgical functions 
Will give you the skill of a surgeon professed, 
And by much engine-driving at intricate junctions, 
One learns to drive engines along with the best. 
This isa very taking statement of the Platonic theory that go- 
vernment is an art, and that only trained specialists should govern. 
But did not Aristotle hold that, as a rule, the common sense of a 
multitude is wiser than the wisdom of the most sagacious man in 
it? “The Baron de Wigg” is one of the least successful of the 
political allegories ; but the “ Ballad of Baloonatics Craniocracs,” 
that Slavonic philologist and friend of oppressed nationalities, has 
given us keen enjoyment :— 
He holds that when races for union clamour, 
The question’s but one of comparative grammar. 

The Professor's chief pride was to be the “high priest of the 
Pan-Macaronic idea.” He it was who first demonstrated, by that 
singular logic of which philologists have the monopoly, that the 
sept or clan of Spaghettians inherit the old Macaronian blood, or, 
at least, the old Macaronian | . Now for centuries the 
Spaghetts had been contented and -happy subjects of Polenta. 
The Professor’s writings fired them with the ambition to join the 
Macaronian race ; and, after a ferocious war, the Professor had 
the pleasure of adding an account of the Pan-Macaronic Con- 
federacy to his work on Federal Government. But jealousy arose 
in the Confederacy. The Pateditalians claim “a supremacy due 
to generical name,” 

And their claim the Professor unswervingly backs, 
For philologist always is Craniocracs. 
And the poet thus describes the conclusion of the whole 
matter :— 
Are the freed populations content with their lot ? 
Well, candour compels me to say they are not. 
Already the Union is deeply in debt 
And taxed to the skin is the wretched Spaghett. 
an an caco nous speech, 
the corruption it smacks— 
As is even admitted by Craniocracs. 

Mr. Traill’s “Enfant Terrible” is an account of the birth of 

French Demsesseny.. Xba promising child was nursed by professors, 
m 


who were, as orrified by his precocity as were the nymphs, 


* Recaptured Rhymes; being a Batch of Political and other Fugitives 
arrested und brought to Book. By H. D. Traill. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sous. 1882. 


attendants of a certain baby god, whose terror is depicted on 
famous Greek vase :— 
He had got him a blade at Ajaccio made, 
And had picked up a song at Marseilles, 
And had rigged up a flag from a three-coloured rag 
He had fixed to its staif—with nails. 
The whole poem, a ballad history and prophecy of the Revolution, 
has something of the spirit and manner of Thackeray's “‘ Chronicle 
of the Drum.” Democracy is peaceful, for the moment ; 
Yet about thy feet light chatterers meet, 
Politician and Pamphleteer, 
And they learnedly prose on the form of thy toes, 
Or the toe which may chance to be near. 

Among Mr. Traill’s occasional pieces, there is a little lyrical drama 
of the Police, and their guileless treatment of Lefroy, which was 
very amusing some nine months ago, but scarcely retains its 
charm. This, however, is a very happy statement of the English 
policeman’s frame of mind :— 

Ay, away with base suspicion, 
And with thoughts that wrong mankind ! 
Til it were in our position 
To indulge a cynic mind. 
The Inspector's dialogue with the stranger who wears a watch- 
chain hanging out of his boot is also comic :— 
Ha! a watch chain! I declare, it 
Seems a funny place to—eh ? 
What! “The way you always wear it?” 
Say no more! forgive me, pray ! 
True-born Britons never heed ’ein, 
Casual trifles such as these ; 
Heirs to centuries of freedom 
Wear their watch chains how they please. 

Mr. John Stuart Mill would have revelled in the sentiment of 
freedom, of liberty, which inspires these last beautiful lines, 
“ From an Irish Letter Bag” is a correspondence in rhyme, in 
which public principles are applied, without satisfactory result, to 
private transactions. “The Puzzled Historian,” in verse of 
very great liveliness and vigour, attempts to account for Sir 
Bartle Frere’s relations to two Governments, and for the atti- 
tude of two Governments to Sir Bartle Frere :— 

Wigged by Conservative chiefs who appointed him, 
ursed—and conserved by the Whigs who attacked ! 
Feathered and tarred by the priests who anointed him, 
Whitewashed by those at whose hands he was blacked! 
Sternly rebuked—and with signal humility 
Bowing his head and consenting to stay ! 
Fiercely reviled—and retained for ability ! 
Highly commended—and docked of his pay! 
Have I as one two Commissioners reckoned, or 
Is there a brace of Prime Ministers here ? 
Are there two Gladstones, a first and a second, or 
Is there, perchauce, an alternative Frere ? 
Vainly, ah vainly, I strive with the mystery ; 
Vainly I hunt for the clue that I miss; 
Fog and perplexity! Who would the history 
Yish to compose of a people like this ? 


The poem on the “Glycerine Barometer” of the Times, which 
Providence sent a storm to advertise, the glee of the Editor, 
and his sudden sadness when he 

Mourns our famous Weathercock 
Outshone by our Barometer, 
will certainly amuse “ gentlemen of the press,” but we doubt 
whether the public cares for this sort of thing more than it did in 
the days of Captain Shandon. “ On the Spectator next th’ in- 
dustrious Muse doth fall,” if we may parody Drayton, and Mr. 
Traill makes fun of the Spectator’s lament, ‘“ No one gives us any 
fun.” The poet next describes the difficulties of a sensible heart, 
when obliged to have an opinion about Kurdish nationality :— 
Would it be moral, 
In view of this quarrel, 
Impartial dislike to distribute in thirds, 
Two parts of aversion 
For Turk and for Persian, 
Remainder reserved for the Kurds ? 
We are afraid the name of those patriots should be pronounced 
“ Koords,” which ruins the rhymes. “A Literary Cause Oélébre” 
is an account, placed in the mouth of a grocer, of the Swinburne- 
Buchanan libel case. The grocer has a poet son, Dudley James, 
to whom he preaches on the weaknesses of the literary ter, 
as illustrated by two great contemporary singers :— 
There’s a lesson, lad, for you 
In them singerlar proceedins ; take and read ’em, Dudley, do. 
You who’ve caused so much disquiet both to me and to your ma, 
Not to say your Aunt Jemima, where your expectations are. 
There is very greut vigour in the description of the divine wrath 
of Mr. Swinburne when he dropped on Mr. Buchanan “ like the 
night, the bow clanging on his shoulders as he came ”:— 
So he ups and slates Buchanan, calls him all the ’orrid names 
He can take and lay his tongue to, which is plenty, Dudley James! 
Among Mr. Traill’s “ mimicries” or parodies, those which ridi- 
cule “ intensity ” and Mr. Rossetti come too late into too old @ 
world. Since they first appeared, sestheticism has supplied almost 
all our mirth, and the topic is now outworn. “ From ‘ The Puss 
and the Boots’” is a clever y of Mr. Browning, but not 90 
laughable as Mr. Calverley's, in Fly Leaves. Perhaps the best ot 
the parodies bears the name “ Vers de Société.” The poet bis 
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geen his old love, now forty years of age, at Lord’s, and she is as 
pretty asever. He muses:— 
i wonder if our childish tiff 
Now seems to you, like me, a blunder! 
I wonder if you wonder if 
I ever wonderif you wonder! 


I wonder if you’d think it bliss 
Once more to be the fashion’s leader! 
I wonder if the trick of this 
Escapes the unsuspecting reader! 
And as for him who does or can 
Delight in it, I wonder whether 
He knows that almost any man 
Could reel it off by yards together ! 
In his serious poems Mr. Traill remirds us of Sir A. C. Lyall. 
His “ Ants’ Nest ” reflections, suggested by the destruction which 
a gardener’s lad brings on a = of “the kingless folk,” is an 
extremely impressive and musical piece of verse. Are men onl 
ants, and what is to be the next humour of fate, the gardener’s 
destructive boy? Is the fabled life in the future of the race 
to end, when the race ends, in the eternal cold of a frozen 
planet :— 
Earth, kindly earth, our blithe and blossoming home, 
Far as to where her limits seemed to meet 
A sky spread o’er her like an iron dome, 
Lay dead beneath my feet ! 
Dead—or her only life, the life-in-death 
Of moss and lichen ; mute, with such repose 
As stirs but when the iceberg sundereth, 
Or sounds the distant grinding of the floes. 
The answer to one who takes such “ long views” comes in the stir 
and sunshine of a summer morning :— 
. Ah, blessed sounds of wiser life, 
Contented with its day, 
How ye rebuke the inner strife 
That wears the soul away! 
It is plain that Mr. Traill has the command both of the serious 
and the jocosa lyra; and we trust that he will give us more poems 
worthy to rank with the “ Ants’ Nest” on a later day. 


COLLIER’S PRIMER OF ART.* 


i ty is nothing like beginning at the beginning, and Mr. 
Collier has not lost sight of the importance of this observance 
when he commences his treatise with an account of the figures of 
men and beasts scratched on horns or bones by the primitive 
artists of the Paleolithic and Neolithic ages of human existence. 
It is indeed satisfactory to observe that an increasing inter- 
communication is now in progress between almost all branches of 
knowledge, and to note that a young painter begins a treatise 
on the practice of art with a brief reference to the evidences of its 
earliest development, while later on he brings to bear upon his 
subject the result of the latest researches upon the nature of light 
and colours, and on the physiological and optical functions of the 
organ of sight. This mode of dealing with the subject of pictorial 
art would have much astonished the founders of the Royal 
Academy, and in fact the materials for such a treatment did not 
exist in their days. The germs of a feeling for art are to be found 
in effect by those who believe in evolution, at a period in the 
history of the world anterior to that of prehistoric man, The love 
of insects for the brightest flowers, the decoration of its habitation 
by the bower-bird of Australia with gaudy ornaments, and the 
instincts by which have been perpetuated the rich and striking 
colours and markings of various birds and beasts, may all be ac- 
cepted as indicating a sense of beauty, to be dignified in a more 
vanced epoch with the name of a love of art. 

Skipping over a few millions of years, it is interesting to trace 
the resemblance of ornamental art in its early stages among all 
nations, and to follow it up to a probable common origin in the 
attempt to imitate natural objects, As suggested by General 
Pitt-livers, the tendrils of plants, or the waves of the sea as they 
curl over in their approach to the shore, may be taken as the types 
of the oldest decorative patterns—if indeed the human face itself, 
a8 it is still the highest object to the representation of which the 
aspiration of the modern painter strives, was not also studied with 
the desire to reproduce it, in the earliest times. 

ing to the more practical matters which must engage 
the attention of an art student at the commencement of his studies, 
the discussion and advice afforded by Mr. Collier are intelligible 
and sound. The distinction is well given between the natural 
boundaries of ubjects as they are actually seen and the outlines 
which are intended to do duty for them on canvas or paper. The 
practice of drawing should Login with copying in outline from 
outline drawing, in order to learn the use of the method as well 
as the mechanical part of the process. Mr. Ruskin, it is true, has 
recommended a contrary proceeding, and desires the pupil to spend 
several months in learning to shade with absolute uniformity of 
unt a square inch of drawing paper, alleging that dexterity of 
hand can be best attained in this way ; but beyond a small circle of 
devoted admirers it is not known that this piece of advice has 
been followed. Study from the three dimensions of actual 
objects should follow, beginning from the simplest and most 
‘auiliar, such as tables and chairs, and reserving copying from 


* A Primer of Art. By Jchn Collier. London : Macmillan & Co, 1882. 


casts and flowers until a much later stage, when the en- 
deavours to reproduce beauty of form can be made without the 
constant check of disappointment arising from the inability to 
make the hand and fingers always execute with correctness the 
work demanded of them. Light and shade must come next, and 
until their relations are thoroughly comprehended, the real signi- 
ficance of outline cannot be ai rw especially the fact that 
outline, as a continuous stroke of the pencil, is but a provisional 
attempt to express that which in nature depends on the con- 
terminous association of more or less illuminated portions of the 
— This is a stage of instruction over which much time may 

profitably spent. The power of estimating delicate differences 
of light and shade should be cultivated, and much work should be 
done in monochrome such as sepia or Indian ink, in water-colour, 
or in the joint employment of sepia and indigo, from the use of 
which every variety of tint for light and shade, foreground and 
distance, can be obtained, as well as many a lesson of care and 
patience in their management and application which will stand 
the industrious student afterwards in good stead. 

The mode of working must be determined after some experience 
of different ways of obtaining identical effects, nor is it always 
needful to employ the same method. The greatest bane of 
the very inferior teaching of drawing which was formerly pre- 
valent, but which, it may be hoped, is now superseded, con- 
sisted in what was called “style.” Young ladies were said 
to have been taught in this “style” or in that “style,” show- 
ing that more was thought of the means employed than ,of 
the end to be attained. Something of this may perhaps still 
survive, and even in places where better things might be expected 
to prevail; but the mischief and folly of it is rr generally 
understood, and it is drifting into the limbo of past mistakes. 
Good work may be performed in any way—with the stump or 
the point, with lead, silver, or chalk; and lines may be arranged in 
various different modes. The only one thing essential is that hard 
work shall not be stinted, and that nothing shall be done without 
thinking and knowing why it is done. It is not enough to pro- 
duce a good copy; it is also needful that the student should 
know what it is that he has done which makes it a good copy. If 
he knows that, it can be done again with certainty, and a prin- 
ciple and definite practice will have been ‘gained and established. 
If he does not, then every attempt is a fresh experiment, and 
the results of previous time and labour are thrown away. No 
worker of any kind has probably more frequent temptations than 
a painter to repeat Porson’s strong and well-known: remark upon 
the nature of things. He has to contend with perpetual 
difficulties—alterations of the incidence of light and shade 
which he cannot control when at work out of doors 
seeking to reproduce nature herself, the kindest of all task- 
mistresses; or he has to struggle for the desired positions 
of models in the studio, or with the caprices and physical disad- 
vantages of his sitters when engaged on portrait. His materials, 
too, are sometimes stubborn, and may fail him at his utmost need. 
Pigments will not mix together in an amicable way, or they dis- 
appoint him in their expected results when put in their destined 
P ; vehicles will not dry; experiments are sometimes rashly 
made, and valuable opportunities are thus lost. Above all these 
distractions, there should exist and be dominant a secure supe- 
riority of knowledge and an abundance of resource. A painter 
who has to en to recover some forgotten piece of elementary in- 
struction, or who must recur constantly to plates or models for 
ordinary anatomical details, or to solve a simple problem in per- 
spective, is in the position of a poet whose inspiration should be 
checked by the degrading necessity of frequently consulting his 
dictionary and grammar; and as a writer should be thoroughly 
grounded in the knowledge of the language in which he writes, so 
should a painter have at his immediate command all that is wanted 
to give him reliance upon himself, and to qualify him for the exe- 
cution of expeditious and solid work. Attention to this and 
such training as that which enabled the great old masters to direct 
the pupils who assisted them, and which made the pupils capable 
of following their directions, may be taken as es in a great 
measure the vast number and the excellence of the pictures of the 
elder Continental schools; and similar uniformity of teaching must 
be looked to for any conspicuous improvement in modern instruc- 
bl with Mr. Collier when h 

t is impossible quite to wi . Collier when he sa: 
that the ind of requisite for artists is 
widely different from that required by physicians or physiologists, 
and that the artist is only concerned with the superficial aspect 
of things. He may have to be content with knowing no more, 
and no one can suppose that he ought to be able to perform an 
operation in surgery or prescribe for a complaint. But he will 
clearly be the better for extending his knowledge beyond the bones 
and muscles and their attachments. He should know the positions 
at least of the principal internal organs, and should be acquainted 
with the external and visible signs of the various passions, and 
should, if possible, know something of general physiology. In 
one of the grand hunting subjects among the reliefs from 
Nineveh, now in the British Museum, there may be seen the 
fi of a lion who has been pierced with arrows ; the hinder part 
of his body and the hind legs are paralysed, and this would be the 
precise effect of the injuries occasioned by his wounds. The 
accurate representation of this fact indicates a power of correct 
observation on the part of the sculptor, and it is needless to remark 


how much the power of observation is ~~ 7 by appropriate 
knowledge and by understanding what to look for. Au that a 
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physician ‘mows, and, that guides him in the determination of 
age, character, and temperament, would be useful to a, painter; 
but this and other qualifications must not be too much.insisted 
upon, or it will be thought that it would be as impossible to be a 
painter as Rasselas thought it must be to be a poet, after hearing 
enumerated the endless list of accomplishments said to be neces- 
sary for becoming one. 

It is with colour in painting that,“ illusion’s perfect triumphs 
come,” and in’ the skilful employment of which its chief attraction 
lies. Many a fault in draughtsmanship and design is forgotten and 
forgiven if the eye is and satisfied with the colouring of a 
pieture, and no other merits suffice to gain admiration if the colour 
1s repulsive or untrue. The: veteran Chevreul, when engaged in 
superintending the dyeing department of the manufactory of the 
famous: Gobelins tapestry, was led to consider the phenomena of 
the contrast of colours. He discovered that there was no ground 
for the complaints made of the qualities of the dye-stuffs used, 
and that the want of vigour and effect in certain tints was due to 
their being unfavourably seen in contrast with other tints, while a 
different juxtaposition of colours would, on the contrary, tend 
mutually to enhance their value and importance. He gave to these 
effects the name of simultaneous contrast; and the whole subject 
of colour in connexion with the industrial arts was thus put upon 
its true footing by Chevreul. Since the publication of his results, 
the earlier labours of Young have become better known, and have 
received due recognition, while the work of Helmholz, Clerk 
Maxwell and others, has largely added to the science of colour 
and vision. But it may be doubted whether, otherwise than 
empirically and by a sort of natural instinct, the facts to which 
prominence was first given by Chevreul have been taken into 
account by painters of pictures, under the complex and delicate con- 
ditions of the occurrence of such problems to them, They have, 
however, been duly observed in most. subsequent decorative work, 
Mr. Qollier gives an excellent stutement of the most approved 
modern theory of colours, and of the nature of their action upon 
the human retina when seen together or successively, and indi- 
cates the best sources of information to those who may 
be desirous of further pursuing the subject, The curious 
question of “turbid media” is also mentioned in especial refer- 
ence to its importance in the practice of oil-painting, and 
an explanation is given of some effects caused by glazing over 
other pigments which, although familiar enough, must often seem 
incomprehensible to young artists; as when a thin glaze over a 
lighter ground is warmer than the natural hue of the pigment, 
while a thin scumble of the same over a ground darker than itself 
is colder than the natural hue. It is well observed that a painter 
who has all these things in practice at his fingers’ ends may perhaps 
think tha? nothing is to be gained by knowing the rationale of 
them, but that for a beginner five minutes’ study of theory may 
saye him months of bungling. 


In dealing with aerial perspective and the imitation of nature 
the latest scientific knowledge is brought to bear on the subject. 
The cause of the blue in the sky and the blue of distant moun- 
tains isexplained, together with all the modifications of tint occa- 
sioned by distance and atmospheric action. Portrait-painting is 
recommended as a means of accurate training for the eye, and as 
inviting the largest amount of critical examination. | Mr. Collier’s 
well-known success in this branch of art gives him some right to 
speak with confidence about it, and he justly observes: that a 

rtrait which will stand the test of the close criticism of friends 
ooking for a likeness as well as for a piece of art has 
nee y reached a higher standard of truth than any mere study 

om a model. Yet the highest excellencein portraiture cannot be 
attained by the most faithful transcript of the face portrayed at 
any one moment of time. The camera, as we all know too well, 
can do that. It is for the artist to combine all that he has seen at 
various times, as Mr. Galton does in his superimposed photographs, 
in order to get the true type of the individual face, and to realize 
Bacon's saying, that the best part of beauty is not to be got from 
the first sight of the life, and that the portrait-painter must obtain 
his best effects by a kind of felicity, and not by rule. 


The effects of a greater or less amount of illumination are well 
discussed, and it is shown that there are as many visible grada- 
tions of light and shade with a weak light as with a strong one, 
The corrections are also mentioned which the painter has to,make 
in transferring to the canvas the impressions received in looking 
at'an actual scene, and which are rendered necessary by the fact 
that the intrinsic illumination of his picture is not equal to that 
of' the natural landscape which it is intended to represent. The 
further difficulty is noticed that the tint of colours depends upon 
the amount of light under which they are seen, as in the case of 
a red and a blue; which in a moderate light appear to be of equal 
brightness, but of which the red is beaesess in full sunlight, while 
in a dark corner of a room the blue will give the most telling effect ; 
and this is a result which must be taken to depend upon the actual 

constitution of the human eye. In taking leave of 
Ate Collier's excellent and interesting primer, t must be ex- 
pressed that there is not more of it ;.but it must be assumed that 
any greater extension of the varied matters contained in it would 
have interfered with the intended character of the little book. 


The Saturday Review. 


PIONEERING IN THE FAR EAST.* 
R. HELMS a izes very unnecessarily in his preface for 

M making his tits adventure the of a 
book. The lives of mercantile adventurers often abound in 
romance, and Mr. Helms’s experiences in many uncivilized 
countries are instructive, exciting, and exceedingly entertaining, 
We hope that he may have done yas well for himself, but we 
fear he was rather too much of a rolling stone to have amassed 
any very considerable fortune. The consequences of his roving 
inclinations concern himself; his readers have every reason 
,to be grateful for them. Mr. Helms, although apparently an 
Englishman to all intents and purposes, and writing our language 
like a native, was born in Denmark, and launched himself upon 
the world from his native land in 1846. His romantic start strikes 
the keynote of his subsequent adventures. Asa boy he seems to 
have indulged the restless fancies that banished Robinson Crusoe 
to his desert island. Young Helms’s dreams took the direction of 
another island almost as little known—that of Bali, in the Malay 
Archipelago... Nobody whom he met had ever been there ; little. 
or nothing was to be learned about it from books, but all he heard 
made him believe it was an earthly paradise, rich in the sensuous ~ 
beauties of the tropics. That the natives were said to be jealous 
of European intrusion was only an additional inducement. What 
made the youth’s indefinite longings take practical shape was the 
circumstance that one of his countrymen had forced the barriers 
set up by the jealousy of the Balese, and was said to have acquired 
enormous wealth and become a power in theisland. To this Mr. 
Lange, Helms obtained a letter; and with an introduction to a 
stranger as his capital and credentials he set sail for the other side 
of the world. The island of Bali lies near the entrance of the 
Straits of Lombok ; and, strange to say, after all his fervid day- 
dreams, Helms was by no means disappointed by his first im- 
pressions of the scenery. “The emerald and vermilion colours of 
those paintings which captivated my youthful fancy were not 
indeed visible ; but a thousand tints, inimitable by artists’ pencils, 
blended in mellow beauty, and added a new charm to the rich 
fertility of the country.” And his liking for the island grew with 
longer acquaintance, though the first approach to Lange’s residence 
in the interior must have been trying to the nerves of the lonely 
European lad. The ship that had brought him from Singapore 
cast anchor in a shallow bay, where no signs of life were visible 
except some light fishing-canoes with outriggers, A couple of 
armed Malays, who formed the crew of one of those frail craft,. 
took him in charge; but he had no means of communicating with 
them, as he was almost entirely ignorant of the language. As 
with the Syrian maiden who became the mother of Thomas 
Becket, he could only repeat the name of the well-known Mr. 
Lange by way of open sesame to the interior. The spell sufficed, 
however, though in the course of his tedious journey to the 
factory he was naturally anxious. His cunductors paddled 
silently for many hours through a darkness which was made 
more intense by the interlacing of the tropical foliage over the 
waters of a sluggish stream. At last, at a break in the feather- 
ing palm groves, the cance was made fast, and the boatmen 
signed to their passenger to step ashore. They guided him 
through the gloom to the lofty walls of a fortified enclosure, 
where they parleyed with the porter at an embattled gateway. 
The strange costume and villanous aspect of the guardian of 


the gate were quite in keeping with the surroundings; but at 
last the young, ane was admitted, and then his anxieties were 
at an end. is countryman, although roused from his sleep, 


welcomed his guest with the utmost cordiality, and his frank 
and hearty reception created a very favourable impression. 
Helms was received into Lange’s service, and thenceforth de- 
voted himself to duties which, though diversified, were suffi- 
ciently arduous. He had to superintend the purchases of pro- 
duce from the natives, who were famous, among other things, for a 
breed of heavy draught oxen in great demand in the neighbouring 
European colonies. He saw to the discharge of exceedingly 
mixed cargoes, not unfrequently consisting of assignments of s 
coins, loosely packed in badly-stitched sacks, But, though he 
worked hard like his employer, they were not without their times 
uf distraction, Lange exercised a generous hospitality ; and large 
parties, made up of merchant skippers and their passengers, often 
assembled around his convivial dining-table. The manners and 
costumes of the semi-barbarous natives ‘were interesting to @ 
stranger who had something of the poetical in his composition. 
Among other dramatic spectacles, he had an opportunity of 
assisting at a suttee, where three beautiful young widows cheer- 
fully consigned themselves to the funeral pyre, in the undoubt- 
ing hope of a reunion with their husbands in paradise, His 
sojourn in Bali was brought prematurely to a close by a war with 
the Dutch, which, by crippling trade, unfortunately ruined the 
enterprising Mr. Lange. 

Somewhat later we find Mr. Helms in Borneo, sent thither as 
agent of @ commercial firm to buy up antimonial ore. Naturally 
his previous experience among the Malays stood him in good stead; 
the more so that he happened to come in for those Chinese 
troubles which shook and very nearly upset the authority of Sir 
James Brocke. His remarks, by the way, of the advances of 
Chinese colonization in the lands bordering on the Pacific are 


* Pioneering in the Fur East ; and Journeys to California in 1849, and 
; ° the White Sea in 1878. By Ludwig Verner Helms. London; Allen 
& Co. 1882. 
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very deserving of notice. He points out, that in Borneo, as else- 
where, parties of Chinese pioneers are always on the spot, ready 
“to follow up each success of the Government in subduing hostile 
tribes by settling amongst them, and turning the minds of the 
natives to labour and gain.” However few in number these 
Chinese might be, they were to be found in every accessible settle- 
ment, often knowing nothing of the language, but always willing 
+o risk their lives, which they held as nothing in .comparison to 
gain. He adds that “whatever the faults of the Chinese, they 
are unrivalled as pioneers in tropical countries, and are in trade 
valuable as mediums between the white man and the savage.” 
As, for the most part, we see them settled among overwhelming 
numbers of Europeans, who dislike and look down upon them, we 
are in the habit of regarding the Chinese as inoffensive and in- 
finitely lon -suffering. As a matter of fact, their endurance of 
injuries wid oppression may generally be set down to constitu- 


tional prudence and intense acquisitiveness. It was shown in 


of Sarawak that, when they feel confident in their numbers, they 


are ready enough to assume the offensive and break out in excesses. 


r Rising in force, they came down in fleets of boats from their settle- 
» ment higher up the river, to surprise the English Rajah’s capital. 


There were no effective preparations for defence; several of the 
English residents were murdered, and those who escaped with 
their lives saved them by abandoning their property. The Malays 
and Dyaks refused to fight ; and indeed they had neither leaders 
nor organization. For what Mr. Helms has to tell of the behaviour 


: of Sir James Brooke in the emergency, will surprise many of the 


admirers of that typical adventurer. Mr. Helms says, by way of 
preface, that he knew the Rajah well, and admired him. As to 
the courage and sagacity with which Brooke had generally 
administered the affairs of the Raj, there can be no question; 
but if Mr. Helms is right, in the very crisis of the Chinese 


' insurrection Sir James would appear to have lost his head altoge- 


* ther. Chancing to be absent from his capital at the time, he con- 


~ despondency which would seem to have paraly 


trived to send a message to the beleaguered residents that, if they 
could only hold out for a certain number of hours, he would be 
with them, with an ample fighting force. It might have been his 


' misfortune more than his fault that he arrived with the crew of a 


single war-boat, and without the men he had promised; but the 
him at a turning- 


' point of his fate is opposed to all our former conceptions of his 


character. He is said to have left his capital in his boat, when 
the whites who had trusted in him were “running for their lives,” 


sending a parting message to Mr. Helms and another merchart, 


. “Offer the country, on any terms, to the Dutch.” 


In fact, if 
Sarawak was saved, and if the insurrection of the Celestials 


~ “was suppressed, we are informed that it was chiefly owing to the 
exertion of some of the mercantile notables and of Mr. McDougall, 
‘ ‘the warlike Bishop of Labuan. It is only fair to add that, as Mr. 
*» Helms reminds us, Brooke was at that time recovering from a 


severe illness, which must necessarily have cast a cloud of de- 


pression upon his spirits. 


There are a couple of very interesting chapters contrasting 
the California of 1848 with the California and San Fran- 
cisco of thirty years later. But perhaps the concluding por- 
tions of the volume are as entertaining as any, although 
they are only connected by the handiwork of the binder with 


» the reminiscences of A cnme—sep. in the Far East. The versatile 


indefatigable 
' stock Company to visit and report upon some long-abandoned 


Helms was despatched by a joint- 


mines situated on the inhospitable shores of the White Sea. 
What is remarkable about them is that they had been opened and 
developed a hundred and fifty years ago by a band of experienced 

on miners in Russian pay. Independently of the distance, 


- the difficulties were very great; and we may say at once that the 


survey brought its promoters nothing but disappointment. Not 
less, however, and all the more on account of the difficulties, 


~» is the narrative of Mr. Helms's expedition extremely exciting. 


For, as the mines could only be worked during the short summer 
Season, and were presumed—as proved to be the case—to be 
flooded, the trip from Norway was necessarily a flying one, 
and much had to be done in a limited time. Mr. Helms 
began by hiring a tiny steamer at Christiania, which accom- 


. plished the voyage to the White Sea and back in safety, 
. which was something more than the gentleman who chartered 
- itseems to have had any reason to expect. It was neither big enough 
‘Mor powerful enough: for those tempestuous latitudes; and Mr. 


found the 


» who used it as;his sleeping quarters for many months, 
accommodation wretched in the extreme. The 


excitement of his multifarious everyday occupations, however, 
' TMaust have served to distract his thoughts. He had to make 


Constant trips to Archangel by way of interlude, in quest of coal, 


~ timber, explosives, and provisions. Generally the little steamer 


had to face storms on these occasions; repeatedly it lost its way 


. in fogs and among the islets of an unfamiliar archipelago, and once 


it was cast away and 


Qne of the mines was only to be 
approached in calm weather, by scaling a line of perpendicular 


© Precipices, two. hundred feet in height. The. story of removing 


the working party from that mine is decidedly the most sensational 


. ®pisode in a very sensational volume, Thirty cases of dynamite 


had to be transported down the cliffs on men’s shoulders, when a 
false step must have meant a disastrous explosion ; subsequently 
the dangerous was towed for 240 miles in a sloop, the timbers 
of which were merely stitched together, with a stray nail or two 


»y@tiven in by way of extra fastening; and finally the fire-ship 


Was manned by sailors who would insist upon smoking their 


pipes. As we have said, the mines in point of ‘metallic riches did 
not repay the costly exploration; but the party were greatly in- 
terested by the remains that commemorated the attempts of 
their adventurous predecessors. The timber linings of the shafts 
and galleries had been constructed with extreme solidity; and the 
ladders and woodwork were in perfect preservation wherever 
they had been submerged by the sea-water. Moreover, some of the 
Saxons’ tools were recovered, while sadder memorials were 
to be found in the shape of the storm-beaten crosses upon 
solitary graves. Altogether Mr. Helms’s book is greatly to be 
recommended, as containing a wonderful diversity of exciting inci- 
dents; and while we give him every credit for an excellent 
spent we can only conclude that he must have kept methodical 
journals, ~ 


A BASIL: PLANT.* 
MES. MALAPROP and Mrs, Nickleby, had they bees living 


now, instead of appearing only in the works of others, 

would themselves be writers of note. Nature did all that 
nature need do towards making each of them a modern novelist. 
Both ladies were gifted, with a flow of words and a want of 
ideas. All that they needed was that training in the art of 
composition which is now so easily got by reading. steadily 
nothing but the silliest writers that the last ten years have 
produced. One thing, indeed, must be added to this; a gertain 
show of almost universal knowledge must be maintained. Your 
popular novelist must affect to be as familiarly acquainted 
with ancient and modern thought as the whole staif of a 
German University. In fact, a lady’s novel of the present 
day is the result of two lines of study. Its parentage may be 
traced to popular handbooks of literature and of art on the one 
side, and to Mudie on the other. No study of character, no know- 
ledge of life, is required. All that is needed is conceit, bad 
taste, ignorance, and a certain ease in writing the kind of stuff 
which happens to be the fashion of the year, There must, there- 
fore, be considerable flexibility in a novelist, or she will anyeealy 
find that she is out of fashion. In fact, the changes in this branc 
of literature are almost as violent as in millinery. And it not un- 
frequently happens that an author who has a great run for a 
season or two tinds, almost without réceiving any warning, that 
her books have ceased to sell. She accuses the world of fickleness, 
instead of taking the blame on herself for not studying that very 
fickleness of the world by which she gained her successes, She 
happened to hit the fashion, and she unluckily forgot that fashions 
change. Likely enough she disgusts her readers at the very out- 
set by showing a gross ignorance of this year’s features of heroines. 
She gives them violet-orange eyes when sage-green is all in 
fashion, and makes their hair a wealth of ruddy-gold curls‘when 
it should be nothing but a tender brown, ts tp datali 

What may be Miss Coxon’s fate as a writer the year after 
next we cannot pretend to say. For this season, at all events—so 
far as our observation extends—she has just hit the fashion.” The 
story of A Basil Plant ought to have some kind of a run through 
the winter and spring, and may possibly survive till the early 
summer begins to crowd the sands of Herne Bay and with 
young ladies who have more. time on, their hands each day than 
they can easily get through, Though the story is but in. two 
volumes, there are at least two heroes, if not indeed two heroines. 
Unfortunately one of the two men is so very heroic that he gets 
both of the ladies—one after the other of course—as his wives. 
It is but a small consolation to the reader. who delights in success- 
ful love-making, to know that the unfortunate bachelor had many 
years before almost broken his heart over a third young lady, and 
so might be supposed more easily to bear his second disappoint- 
ment. He, for all we can see, is just as good a hero as the other, 
and we would back “ the earnest look of his green-grey eyes” 
against “ the long sweep of the brows above the languid eyelids 
and the dark hazel eyes” of the other, The story would not have 
been at all more stupid had the first wife not been killed off by 
inflammation of the lungs. In that case both men would have 
been left married; for the first heroine was just on the point of 
accepting the second hero when the second heroine died, and left 
the tirst hero a widower. However, we must own that we were 
utterly indifferent to the fate of all four of them, and only wished 
to see the last of them. 

The story opens in a house at Brompton, all the rooms of which 
had “ low-toned harmonious colour.” In the drawing-room at 
night “ the combined light of fire and lamp shone owly on 
the dim, rich colouring.” The heroine, Evelyn Goring, was, in 
keeping with the rooms; for “ she had a perfect mouth, the 
corners of the lips square-cut, with great cl ‘ey eyes serious 
and sweet.” If her mouth was perfect, it 'y seems. needful 
to tell us how her lips were cut; but, “ perfect” to the modern 
writer séems to answer almost all the purposes that “ nice” did 
to those of a former generation. Mouths are perfect, and days 
are perfect, and weather is perfect, and wews are perfect, and for 
all we know roast goose and a pewter of porter and oysters are 
perfect, all of which once were only nice. We notice, by the 
way, that “perfect ” is following the way of all other things, and 
that as it drove out “nice,” so in its turn is it being slowl 
driven out by “supreme.” It has not yet lost its throne, but sti 


* A Basil Rlant: a Present Day Story. By Ethel Coxon, Author of 
“ Monsieur Love.” 2 vols. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 1881. 
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makes a stout resistance against its younger rival. A novelist 
who is bent on being quite in fashion might not do amiss if she 
were to give her heroine a supremely perfect or a perfectly supreme 
mouth. But to return to Evelyn. To her in a dress of neutral- 
tinted Indian silk that harmonized with the darker brown of her 
hair entered the first hero, Roland Trench. As he looked at her 
“ he realized how absolutely she contented him in every way.” But 
then, unfortunately, she no less absolutely contented the owner 
of the green-grey eyes also, Max Breynton by name, Both men 
were artists. Roland had features nobly moulded and a thick 
gold-brown moustache, while Max had “a thin finely-cut face, 
the delicacy of which was much veiled by a large beard.” Now we 
put it to our readers—Ought not the owner of the grey-green eyes 
to have married the owner of the clear-grey eyes ? hat “ per- 
fect” eyes would their children have had! It was not to be, 
however, though when Roland first proposed to Evelyn she re- 
fused him altogether. He went abroad for three years, and 
returned to find that he was still in love with her, and that she was 
now quite ready to be in love with him. He and Max had a 
studio in common, where one day she visited them. ‘She had a 
dress on of dull bronze colour, very simply made, and falling 
softly and graciously, and in her brown hair, and against the 
tender fairness of her throat, shone the golden Lent lilies.” 
When she left Max remarked, “ That’s a nice girl, Roland.” 
He ought to have said “That's a perfect” or “a supreme 
girl.” So affected Roland seemed to be that he exclaimed, 
“ Where is the pewter? This tankard of yours,” he added, 
“is a great institution, Max.” His friend, we are told, “ re- 
ceived the compliment to his studio Penates with a grunt of 
acknowledgment.” Here we see the familiarity of our young 
ladies both with modern and ancient ways of thinking. Miss 
Coxon is able to call, in one breath, a tankard “ the pewter,” and 
in the next “a studio Penates.” Max had seen that he must 
give up all chance of winning Evelyn, when hope darted her 
rays upon him. Gertrude appeared suddenly upon the scene in 
dark brown velvet, and with a well-poised head crowned with 
bright hair. She appeared but to vanish fora tima When the 
hero next saw her, it was at a party among a crowd of guests 
“headed by two duchesses.” She was sitting on a low couch of 
a dull subdued tone of yellow. Her head, we read, was set 
sweetly on its curved white throat, and was crowned with waves 
of beautiful bright hair. That her throat was curved and not 
square-cut like her rival’s lips, that her head was set on it and not 
iton her head, we can readily allow. But it is not easy to go 
— this, and to picture to ourselves a crown made of waves. 
“ Her beauty affected Roland as perfume ... with an arresting charm 
of grace and a certain harmony, yet strangeness, in its power.” 
He married her, and the heroine, her rival, went to visit the 
British Museum :— 

She left the library, and almost involuntarily wandered through to the 
sculpture galleries; the Greco-Roman rooms, where the statues seem 
silent with the languorous sadness of exceeding loveliness, and the sweet 
—— composure of the Townley Clytie satisfies the outward sense. 

t seemed to increase her sadness, the dumb and gracious presence of 
these relics of a dead beauty, and each fair head and curved throat of 
Phoibos or Aphrodite, or the regnant calm of large-eyed Hera’s brows, 
seemed to strangely quicken the ache of her heart to sharpen pain and 
unavailing longing after the fairness of life, of which these were the 
exquisite expression. 

Max hereupon took heart again and visited her father’s house. 
He watched her one night as she was tying deft knots in some 
lace, and thought “what a fair centre she made to the warm dim- 
coloured room, which expressed its mistress so well in its woman- 
liness without feminity.” Oh reader, picture to yourself, if you 
can, @ woman and a female the centre of a room that has woman- 
liness and not “ feminity,” and then see her gazed at by the 

y-green eyes of a lover. He ought to have won her, 
or was not Roland married, and were not he and his wife 
happy in their drawing-room “which looked very charming and 
individual”? An individual drawing-room might seem to be one 
that had not folding-doors, and so could not be divided ; but that 
is not, we believe, our author's meaning. Max’s hopes must have 
oss when in due time the young couple had “a human snow- 

e”—a baby that kind of thing used to be called. But the snow- 
flake presently died—melted away we should say—of typhoid 
fever. Later on its mother went to a dance and waltzed “in her 
rich robings of cream and gold brocade, bordered with fur and 
sewn with pearls.” She onght to have heard, as her husband did, 
“the sob of the violin rising like the cry of the wind through the 
heavy pulsed melody.” She did not, however, and would go on 
to the balcony to get cooled. She died, as we have said, of in- 
flammation of the lungs, and robbed poor Max’s green-grey eyes 
of the chance which their earnest look had won them. In fact, 
Evelyn once, when taking leave of him, “ had smiled a good-bve 
with a faint quiver of sadness in her smile.” In a few chapters 
the story is wound up. He starts for foreign parts—the tro ics, 
as we are told. The widower gets a pea ie wife, and lives 
happily as a man anda husband. As an artist he was not what 
he might have been, for though talent was left to him, yet his 
genius, we are told, had been killed by his first marriage. We hope 
that the young enthusiasts in art will take warning by his fate, 
and if they happen to come across young ladies with perfect mouths, 
equare-cut lips, and great serious and sweet clear-grey eyes, will 
not miss their chance of marrying them at once. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 


J ey Buddhist religion stands alone among the great religions 
of the globe as the only one which has never been propagated 
by conquest or persecution, but which owes its immense diffusion 
solely to its moral power. This fact would render the history of 
its origin and early progress particularly interesting were it but 
recoverable. The absence of any authentic literature for more 
than two centuries after the death of its founder makes the 
restoration of its early history a matter of extreme difficulty, If 
Herr Oldenberg (1) has succeeded better than some of his pre- 
decessors, the cause is not so much in any especial faculty of 
historical divination as in his exemplary sobriety. The evident 
soundness of judgment in all those parts of his work which 
admit of being referred to the test of common sense inspires con- 
fidence in his treatment of more recondite problems. While 
clearly recognizing the legendary character of a large portion of 
Buddhist tradition, he does not go to the extreme of disputing the 
existence of any historical element. He argues, for example, 
with unanswerable force, : zainst M. Senart, who would resolve 
Buddha into a solar myth; while, at the same time, he loses no 
opportunity of pointing out that most of the actual anecdotes 
related of Buddha are merely presentations of his maxims in a 
dramatic form. Thus the entire story of his flight from the 
palace of his father (who seems, in fact, to have been only 
a noble, and not a king) is prompted by the desire of en- 
hancing the interest of one of his own discourses 
giving it an autobiographical turn. The absolute genuine- 
ness even of these discourses would be a hazardous pro 
sition to maintain; but there can be no doubt that they 
faithfully represent the spirit of his teaching. It is question- 
able, for example, whether the inland-dwelling sage would 
have said that his doctrine was penetrated with the yearning to 
extinguish human suffering, “as the sea by salt,” but, whatever 
may be thought of the illustration, there can be no question of 
the fact which it was intended to embody. The perfect unity 
and harmony of the body of teaching which has come down to us 
under Buddha's name is a sufficient proof of its really historical 
character, although it by no means follows that it originated with 
the person with whose name it is associated. Indeed Herr 
Oldenberg agrees with Mr. E. Thomas in thinking that the Jain 
sect probably preceded Buddhism. If so, Buddha’s a 
must principally be sought in the boldness with which he got ri 
at a stroke of the mythical sages whom the Jains had substituted 
for the old Pantheon, as well as of the penances and austerities 
which they still regarded as efficacious, Like Luther, Buddha 
proclaimed one simple spiritual principle in place of a mass of ex- 
ternal formalities; like Socrates, he confined his attention solely 
to the practical, and discouraged the speculations which, in the 
hands of his successors, have rendered his simple creed the most 
metaphysical of religions. It would, in Herr Oldenberg’s view, 
be useless to inquire into Buddha’s conception of Nirvana, further 
than as a state of cessation from suffering; for he himself most 
distinctly lays down that inquiry into such subjects tends not to 
edification. Next to its founder’s person and doctrine, the most 
important element in Buddhism is its ecclesiastical organization, 
which may be compared to that which Christianity would have 
possessed if no Church had ever successfully asserted a pri 
macy over the rest. Unlike Christianity and Mohammedanism, 
Buddhism has never had a visible head, and while this peculiarity 
has averted many crimes and scandals, the lack of cohesion 
which it has entailed has, in Herr Oldenburg’s opinion, been the 
principai cause of its extinction in the region of its birth. 

A new series of Von Raumer’s renowned “ Historical Pocket 
book” (2) is commenced under the competent editorship of Pro- 
fessor Maurenbrecher. Two of the eight contributions relate to 
British history, one of them being a very thorough investigation 
into the genuineness of Mary Stuart’s letters to Bothwell, by Pro- 
fessor Bresslau. The conclusion is that seven out of the eight are 
genuine, but that the second and most compromising is a forgery. 
This practically amounts to a condemnation of the Queen of Scots, 
although still leaving a possibility that she may not have been an 
actual accomplice in Darnley’s murder. The other article is an 
essay on Bolingbroke, a subject on which little remains to be said. 
The most interesting of the remaining contributions are a chapter 
from the records of the Venetian Inquisition, illustrating alike the 
strength of the Reformation movement in Italy, and the diabolical 
means adopted to suppress it; and a review, by Professor E. 
Hermann, of the state of the Russian Court under the Empress 
Elizabeth, under whom a reaction against foreign influence 
place, reminding us in some respects of that witnessed at the acces- 
sion of the present Czar. 

The second volume of Ranke's Universal History (3) isa remark- 
able proof of the freshness and industry of the veteran writer, but, 
as it comprises the whole period of the world’s history between the 
Gracchi and Augustus, it can be nothing more than a compendium. 
Ranke, however, possesses the art of saying much in little, and 
finds room for digressions on such interesting subjects as the 


(1) Buddha, sein Leben, seine Lehre, seine Gemeine. Von Hermann 
Oldenberg. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

2) Historisches Tuschenbugh. Sechste Folge. Jahrg.1. Herausgegeben 
ws Ww Maurenbrecher. Leipzig: Brockhaus, London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(3) Weltgeschichte. Von Leopeld von Ranke. Th. 2., Abth.1. Leipzig: 
' Duncker & Humblot. London: Williams & Norgate. 
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Asmonzan monarchy in Judma, and the relation of the literature 
of the Augustan age to universal literature. 

Von Bernhardi’s history of Frederick the Great's campaigns (4) 
js a purely strategical work, devoted to the explanation and 
efiticism of Frederick's tactics in the Seven Years’ War. The 
first volume is brought down to the close of the campaign of 
1759 by the capitulation of an entire Prussian army corps at 
Maxen, one of the rare occasions on which Frederick appears to 
have committed a military error. The general tendency, however, 
of Herr von Bernhardi’s reasoning is to vindicate Frederick from 
adverse criticisms upon his military conduct. The contrast between 
the tactics of those days and the present time is frequently very in- 

tive. 
"Takes Miiller's biography of Prince Bismarck (5) is a com- 
dium for popular ing, clear, compact, and pervaded by a 
comfortable belief in the infallibility of its hero. Professor 
Miiller’s concluding sentence might have given him food for re- 
flection. He implies that opposition to the Prince’s measures is 
absurd, inasmuch as if he is thwarted he will resign, “and who 
can be put into his place?” Who, indeed? and what is to 
happen when the course of nature compels an answer to this 

question P 

A life of the great religious hero of Germany (6) appears 
aniformly with the lives of her intellectual leaders, Goethe, Schiller, 
and Lessing. Like these, it is recommended chiefly by circum- 
stantiality and exactness of detail, and copious illustrations derived 
from contemporary portraits, views, and facsimiles. Although, 
however, literary merit is not the strong point of the book, it is 
pleasingly written, with the cordial sympathy for Luther which 
must be felt by every one capable of recognizing greatness of 
character, yet exempt from any narrow or sectarian spirit. 
Luther’s actions are, on the whole, very fairly treated, and the 
author’s views on the Reformation generally represent the impartial 
verdict of history. 

Margaretha Ebner (7) was a female visionary of the fourteenth 
century, whose human affections, denied gratification by her con- 
stant infirmities, found scope in a series of revelations, character- 
istically turning for the most part upon the infancy of the 
Saviour. Some in these visions are pretty and poetical, 
while the naiveté of others hardly stops short of the ridiculous. 

aretha was the centre ofa circle of religious enthusiasts at 
Basel, to which her correspondent Heinrich von Nérdlingen also 
belonged. He was a mystic of the type of Tauler and Heinrich 
von Suso, though inferior in pe gm and originality, and his letters 
to Margaretha are not devoid of interest. 

The position of K. C. F. Krause (8) among German philoso- 
phers is somewhat exceptional. Neglected during his life, and not 
very influential after his decease, he nevertheless formed a small 
school of attached disciples, by whom, half a century after his 
death, the propagation of his ideas is continued with devoted zeal, 
if only upon a@ limited scale. The sesthetic lectures now published 
on occasion of the centenary of his birth were delivered at 
Gittingen in 1828, and are well worthy of preservation. The style 
is clear, the criticism subtle and discriminating, the general spirit 
lofty and enthusiastic. It is remarkable that while Krause’s name 
has scarcely been heard in France or England, his philosophy has 
attracted considerable attention in Spain. 

Ernst Curtius (9) is a classical scholar who possesses the secret 
of classical symmetry and finish. The subjects selected for his 
minor essays are usually such as, involving no fatiguing burden of 
erudition, admit of being made interesting and attractive to 
educated readers generally. Several treat of the excavations at 
Olympia, and combine the excitement of a narrative with the 
charm of a successful restoration of tha antique. A lecture on the 
Temple of Ephesus is a study of the samo class. Others are 

t and discriminating tributes to great scholars like Ottfried 
Miller, Bickh, and the two Brandises ; while such comparatively 
abstruse subjects as the relation of the priestly caste among the 
Greeks to Hellenic civilization are PA awe | in a thoroughly 
Popular tone. 

he second volume of Wilhelm Grimm’s minor writings (10), 
ollected by Gustav Hinrichs, consists exclusively of short reviews, 
ay of works relating to early German or Scandinavian 
‘ ‘ture. 


Abristian Gottfried Kérner (11) is principally known as the 
friend of Schiller and the father of the author of Lyre and Sword. 
His correspondence with Schiller has procured him a lasting place 


(4) Friedrich der Grosse als Feldherr. Von T. von Bernhardi, Bd. r. 
: Mittler. London: Williams & Norgate. 


(s) Reichskanzler Fiirst Bismarck. Von W. Miiller. Stuttgart : 
Krabbe. London: Williams & Norgate. 

Luther’s Leben. Von Julius Kistlin. Leipzig: Fues. London: 

iams & Norgate. 

(7) Margaretha Ebner und Heinrich von Nérdlingen. Ein Beitrag zur 
Deutschen Mystik. Von Philipp Strauch. Freiburg: 
Mohr, London: Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Vorlesungen iiber Aesthetik. Von K.C. F. Krause. Hera ben 
— P. Hohlfeld und Dr. A. Wiinsche. Leipzig: Schulze. don : 


(9) Alterthum und Gesammelte Reden und Vortriige. Von 
Curtius. Berlin: Hertz. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(10) Kleinere Schri Von Wilhelm Grimm. Hera ben von 
Gustav Hinrichs, Bd. 2. Berlin: Diimmler. London: Williams & 
Norgate. 

(tr) C. G. Kérner’s Gesammelte Schriften. Herausgegeben von Adolf 
Stern. ipzig: Grunn. London: Willems & Norgate. 


in German literature; the collection of his miscellaneous writings 
by Adolf Stern is perhaps rather a labour of love than a work of 
necessity. They are chiefly on financial and economical subjects, 
and are prefaced by a well written memoir. 

Herr Leskien and Herr Brugman (12) have made a valuable 
contribution to the study of Lithuanian literature by their publica- 
tion of a large collection of popular songs and tales, the latter 
accompanied by a German version. Their labours will be a v 
its literary possessions may be insignificant, 1s philologi among 
the most interesting of” Barepe. The Grate hy- 
siognomy of the original text must strike even those who without 
the German version would be entirely ignorant of its meaning, 
and it appears to have a great advantage over the latter in 
pregnancy and conciseness, Few or none of the incidents seem 
to be peculiar to Lithuania; the parallels with Slavonic popular 
pet which are very numerous, are pointed out in the notes of the 

itors. 

Dr. Dorgeel (13), the London correspondent of several German 
papers, has compiled an interesting little account of the numerous 
German colony in London, treating particularly of its social, 
literary, educational, and philanthropic institutions. The spirit 
and liberality with which these are supported—not without 
geneva aid from English subscribers—is highly creditable to the 

erman residents among us. 

R. Mahrenholtz’s critical biography of Moliére (14) is, like so 
many other German biographies, thorough, painstaking, perfectly 
sound and sensible in its critical appreciation, but rather a book of 
reference than one for reading, an produces rather the effect of 
a catalogue of particulars relating to Moliére than of an organic 
whole. It is, nevertheless, a storehouse of information to which 
any student of Moliére may resort with the assurance of finding 
what he wants, and deserves an honourable place among the 
many excellent works with which Germany has recently made 
amends to the age of comic poets for the injustice of Schlegel. 
Herr Mahrenholtz, we are glad to see, has sufficient catholicity of 
taste tu enjoy, not only Moliére’s refinement, but his fun, of which 
the French themselves are not always sufficiently appreciative. 

If the biography of Ferdinand Freiligrath (15), by W. 
Buchner, must be Fagan considerably too long, it is not 
because the life of the subject of it was uninteresting, or because 
he does not occupy a considerable space in the history of modern 
German poetry. Freiligrath was an excellent poet, who managed 
to find and keep a sphere for himself in which he is not likely 
to have many serious competitors. He is especially the poet of 
travel, of wild incident and exotic scenery; as much at home 
with hunters, prairies, typhoons, and wild ts as Wordsworth 
with Cumberland and Highland lasses. The diction and 
form of his poems of this class are entirely in keeping with 
the subject, the former being sonorous and brilliantly pictur- 
esque, the latter ety and luxuriant. Another Bo of 
his compositions—the few but beautiful poems he has consecrated 
to the domestic affections—is distinguished by sincerity and 
pathos, and his political verses are among the most effective of 
their time. As a translator, especially from the English, he is 
unsurpassed, even in Germany. Such a man well deserved a 
biography, and his life was not devoid of incident, nearly a third 
of it having been passed in exile incurred by the free expression 
of his political sentiments. Herr Buchner’s biography is, never- 
theless, not a highly interesting book. It is founded | principally 
upon Freiligrath’s letters, which are for the most part neither re- 
markable on their own account nor on that of the persons to 
whom they are addressed. Some exceptions will be found ; there 
are letters from Immermann, containing verbal criticisms on 
Freiligrath’s lyrics ; to Auerbach, upon his later novels ; to Geibel, 
very agreeable from their unaffected cordiality. Other letters 
addressed to us of less mark preserve interesting traits and 
anecdotes of Freiligrath’s long exile in Kngland, where he sup- 
ported himself and his family by obtaining a situation as clerk in 
a bank. On the whole, however, his memory would have been 
better served, and the reader's satisfaction greatly promoted, by a 
much more condensed biographical treatment and the omission of 
three-fourths of the correspondence. 

Spinoza, the first work of Berthold Auerbach (16), is 
strikingly different in manner from his subsequent writings. . It 
is rather a biography than a novel, Asa novel, it would hardly 
have been attractive but for the biographical interest attaching to 
the hero ; as a biography, it would have appeared meagre but for 
the admixture of fictitious incident and imaginary conversation. 
The union of fact and fancy makes it a thoroughly successful 
example of a style of composition rather to be condoned than to 
be encouraged, but which may be admitted as legitimate when 
the portraiture is so accurate and every detail so thoroughly con- 
sistent as here. Miss Nicholson’s version supplies a deficiency in 
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English literature already pointed out by Mr. F. Pollock, and is in 
general highly creditable, although occasionally marred by an 
awkward literalness of rendering due, we imagine, rather to over- 
anxiety for strict accuracy than to unskilfulness. 

Paul Heyse’s stories on Provencal themes (17) are by this time 
sufficiently numerous to make a volume. ‘“ Tales of the Trouba- 
dours” are, distinguished by all the qualities of their author's 
talent, especially the polish of style and perfection of form which 
long cultivation has rendered so’ complete as to appear almost 
mechanical; This artificial’ air is the sole drawback to tales 
admirable alike in invention and narration, and peopled by the 
pictaresque figures of knight‘and' lady, monk and minstrel, which 
their Provengal locality naturally suggests. Three are highly 
tragical, the other three pleasantly sportive and delicately 
humorous; but the demands of artistic propriety and consistency 
are equally gratified in all. 

The most interesting paper in the Rundschau (18) is one signed 
“ Flaminio,” upon the Roman question, which presents every ap- 
pearance of proceeding from a thoroughly well-informed person. 
The writer asserts that Napoleon III.’s Cecio onslaught upon 
Austria in 1859 was owing in a great measure to his are 
of a secret. treaty by which the Pope had to cede the 
greater part of the Papal States to Tuscany ‘and Naples. He 
thinks that the present Pope would be only too happy to make a 
sinilar renunciation in favour of the Italian kingdom if Rome could 
beassured to him, A dialogue by the late Baron Max von Weber 
on the status of the mechanician and engineer in Germany 
traces, with much pungency and esprit, the inferiority of German 
technical skill to the lack of public appreciation and social recog- 
nition. Prdfessor Keller, discussing the persistence of the Gothic 
cliaracter in German print and handwriting, considers. that it is 
destined to yield to the Roman, but that the change must, and 
indeed should, be gradual. He therefore very consistently ad- 
vocates one character, and employs the other. Karl Hillebrand’s 
sketch of the early days of the French Republic of 1848 contains 
neither facts nor opinions of any novelty ; and Professor Haeckel’s 
experiences of a voyage to India, per the recital occupies a 
long article; are such as might equally well have occurred to any 
one else, 
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‘The Philosophy of Blackballing. 
The New Education Code. Old-Fashioned Seasons. 
’ - The Lamson Case. The Electric Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
Joeular Pranks at an American University. 
French Finance and Freneh Public Works, 


' Jamieson’s Dictionary of the Scottish Language. 
‘Arnold’ Irish and other Essays. © The Indian Empire. 
Proctor’s Familiar Science Studies. The Prince Consort's Musical Compositions. 
Worth Winning. Recapt! Rhymes. Collier’s Primer of Art. 
Pioneering in the Par East. A Basil Plant, 
German Literature. 
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The Irish Land Debate—The Army and National Security—The 
The Kingdom of Servia—Mr. Forster at Tullamore—Judges 
Bradlaugh Case—Trade Prospects. 

The Navy—Heélen of Troy—Mr. Gladstone and Lord Cland Hamilton—Diocesan 
Conferences—A New Social Power in Country Towns—An American View of 
Protestantism —The Carl Rosa Opera—Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum. 


fpeeches and Addresses of the’Earl of Dufferin—Hayman’s Odyssey—Victor Hugo 
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to 
Radley College, near Abingdon. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D2E's GREAT WORKS, ‘‘CHRIST LEAVING the 
PRATORIUM,’** CHRIST ENTERINGJERUSALEM,” and MOSES BEFORE 
PHARAOH,” each33 by 22 feet ; with * Dream Pilate’s Wife,” “Christian Martyrs,’ ec, 
atthe DORE GALLERY .35 New Bond Street. Daily, TentoSix, 1s. 


({ROSVENOR GALLERY.—WINTER EXHIBITION at 
the GROSVENOR GALLERY, NOW OPEN, from Ten till Six, with aCOLLECTION 
of WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS, and a complete COLLECTION of the WORKS of 
G.¥. WATTS, R.A., forming the first of a Series of Annual Winter Exhibitions illustrating 
the Works of the most eminent Living Painters. Admission, 1s, Season Tickets, 5s, 


ARUNDEL SOCIETY.—CHROMO-LITHOGRAPHS, from 
Works of the Old Masters, representing in_their prones colours various Frescoes b; 

Gietto, Fra Angelico, Perugino, Michael Augelo, Raphae! 

Pictures by Van Eyck, Memling, Albert Durer, Holbein, &e., are sold to the public as well as 

to members, at prices varying from 10s. to 488. Priced Lists of all the publications of the 


Society, with particulars of Membership, will be sent post free on application at 24 Old Bond 
Street, London, W 
F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary, 
RT-UNION of LONDON.— Subscription, One Guinea, 
very Subscriber receives impressions of a series of FIVE PLATES by L. FLamuna; 


“ The fost to Ruin,” from the originals by W. P. Fritu, R.A. ; besides a chance of one of 
the numerous valuable Prizes. The LIST will CLOSE March 31. The Prints are now ready, 


, and other Italian Painters, and 


112 Strand, February 1882. Sect 
ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND. 


Founded 1810. Ineorporated by Royal Charter, 1827. 
The SEVENTY-THIRD ANNIVERSARY DINNER will be held at the Freemasons* 
Tavern, on Saturday, March 25 next. The Right. Hon. W. H. SMITH, M.P., in the Chair, 
Any Gentleman wishing to act as Steward to attend this Dinner, or Subscriber to the Fund, 
is requested to apply to the SECRETARY, at 23 Garrick Street, W.C. ‘ 
Ladies’ Tickets, 12s. 6d. ; Gentlemen's, £1 1s. 


Stewards. 
ht Hon, Lord Aberdare. Right Hon. Lord Northwich. 
John Absolon, Es Right Hon. Sir R. J. Phillimore, D.C.L. 
George M. Atkinson, Esq Sir Christopher Rawlinson. 
J. Adams Acton, E: ight Hon. H, C. Raikes, M.P. 
C. B. Birch, Esq., A.R.A uben T. W. Sayers, Esq. 
C. B, Dimond, Esq, John C. L, Spar! > 
* G. Herbert Dimond, Esq. H. Simmons, Esq 
James Fahey, Esq. Joseph 8, Sassoon, mA 
Sir John Hawkshaw. C.E , F.R.S. Rt. Hon. EarLof Suffolk and Berkshire. 
Major-General Charles Herbert. Frederick 8. Teesdale, Esq. 
Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. W. Cave Thomas, Esq,, FS. 


Barnett 8S. Marks, 
Sir Charles H. Mills, M.P. 


February 25, 1882. 
[NSTITUTION of NAVAL ARCHITECTS. 
SESSION 1882. 


The MEETINGS will be held on March 29, 30, and 31, in the Hall of the Society of Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi (by permission of the Council). 


The Right Hon. the EARL of RAVENSWORTH, President of the Institution, will 
occupy the Chair. 


For cards of admission apply to the SkoreTARY, 5 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, W.C. 


The Fifth ORDINARY MEETING of the present Session will be held on Tuesday, the 2Ist 

instant. at the Society’s Rooms, King’s College Entrance, Strand, W.C., London, when a 

Paper will be read, on “ The Use of Import and Export Statistics,” by ROBERT GIFFEN, Esq. 
‘Vhe Chair will be taken at 7.45 P.M. 


XFORD MILITARY COLLEGE, COWLEY, near Oxford. 

A number of valuable SCHOLARSHIPS are annually offered at this College. On 
April 17 there will be an examination for Two of these, of the value of £50 and £25 respectively. 
A new wing, ini Jation for 50 more students and masters’ quarters, was 
opened at the commencement of this term. Senior and junior students are now entirely 


separated. 
Anew science laboratory has been erected, and a large swimming bath has likewise been 


a 

Upon the recommendation of the Head-Master, the Council have decided that the Depart- 
Ment for preparing the Sons of Officers of the Army, Navy, and Auxiliary Forces, for the 
University, Indian, and Home Civil Service, or any profession, be increased. 

Candidates are ppenena for any branch of the Service. 

This is the only College at which riding is taught; all students, whether preparing for the 
Army or not, are taught drill. 

Terms from 80 to 100 Guineas. Next Term commences on April 17. 

further particulars apply to the GOVERNOR or HEAD-MASTER. 


CLAPHAM, S.W.— 
a Rev. Dr. WRIGLEY, M.A., whose Pupils have obtained the highest 
places at Sandhurst, Woolwich, Cambridge, and Oxford. SIX. EXHIBITIONS of £304 year 
each are open to competition annually. An EXAMINATION will be held on March 31 for - 
electing to Four of these Exhibitions. Limits of age, Fifteen and Eighteen. 


(CHELTEN HAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
eight £40, four £20. Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SkcreTary, The 

LIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATIOAL, 

_and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS.—NINE or more open to competition 
at Midsummer 1882, value from £25 to £50 a year, which may be increased from_a special fund 
to £90 a year in cases of scholars who require it.—Further particulars from the HZAD-MASTER 
or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


B COLLEGE 
Principal—Rev. T. HAYES BELCHER, M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—Rev. J. NEWTON, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
There are NINE SCHOLARSHIPS, tenable at the College, open to candidates under 

Fifteen, on July 1, of the annual value, three of £60, e of £40, and three of £20, 
A special Army Class in active work for some time, 
The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, May 2. 
F. W. MADDEN, M.R.A.S8., Secretary. 


ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—A Number of OPEN 
reatding In may be examined in London.” For apply 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

TIONS.—ELECTION to THREE SCHOLARSHIPS (£50, £50, and £30. tenable for 
Four Years).to be held on Friday, June 16, 1882. E inati Wednesday, 
June 14. Open to Boys under Fou: teen on January 1, 1882, One Exnibiti of £15, similarly 
tenable, may be add holarship, or ded ly.—Apply to Rev. THE WARDES, 


MILITARY COLLEGE, 
Princi; 


GEDBERGH SCHOOL—SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS 
of £40, £30, and £20._CANDIDATES may be ined in Manch —Apply 
H. G. Hart, Esq., School House, Sedbergh, before March 25. 


QKEGNESS PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Seaside Town, 
’ with most healthy and bracing climate. Terms moderate. Highest references.— 
Principal, Rev. E. R. IREMONGER, M.A. 


EST HERTS.—Rev. NEWTON PRICE, Oxhey Vicarage, 
Watford, desires TWO PUPIES. Good Music, Drawing, and French. 


ROYAL LONDON OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
BLOMFIELD STREET, MOORFIELDS, 
CONTRIBUTIONS urgently asked for. 
£2,000 from past small savings sold out last year, 
The C i are pelled to sell further this year. 
Help to save the poor from blindness. 
ROBERT J. NEWSTEAD, Secretary 
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